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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A the end of its first year the New England Quar- 
terly is in a position to take account of stock. The 
editors are highly encouraged by its success, and believe 
that it has proved them right in feeling that there was a 
place for such a periodical. The number and the quality 
of the manuscripts submitted have shown that there is 
much excellent material for its pages; the steady growth 
of its subscription list has testified that there are many 
readers whose interests are appealed to by a magazine de- ~ 
voted to “New England Life and Letters.” To the edi- 
tors it seems that much of what has been printed in its 
pages has been so worth while that to bring it to light 
would alone have been enough to justify the Quarterly’s 
existence. And, to take but a single item, one of the 
editors’ dearest hopes has béen realized in the welcome 
given to their policy in regard to book reviews. Nowhere 
else can a book on any phase of New England history be 
so sure of a thorough and unbiased review by an expert; 
to publish such reviews has been, and will continue to be, 


one of the most cherished ambitions of the Board of 
Editors. 
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A comprehensive index for the first volume has been 
prepared, and it is the intention that all subscribers for 
the past year shall receive one. With this issue several 
changes go into effect. Mr. Stewart Mitchell has become 
Managing Editor, in place of Mr. Lawrence Shaw 
Mayo, who, to the regret of his associates, found it nec- 
essary to give less time to his work for the Quarterly. 
The address of the Quarterly has been changed from 
24 University Hall to 8 Plympton Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where all mail intended for the editors 
should be sent. The publication office of the magazine 
has been changed from Baltimore to The Southworth 
Press, 105 Middle Street, Portland, Maine. We feel 
sure that many readers will recognize a certain appropri- 
ateness in having the Quarterly published in New Eng- 
land, and the reputation of The Southworth Press for 
skilful and attractive printing needs no comment. 

Most important of all, beginning with this issue the 
subscription price will be four dollars instead of five. 
Such subcribers as have renewed at the old rate will have 
their subscriptions extended by one issue. The change in 
price will, the editors hope, make possible a wider circu- 
lation for the Quarterly. 

Finally the editors appeal to their readers for all com- 
ments, favorable or unfavorable, which they care to 
make. If the Quarterly is to fill its proper place, it must 
be not only what those who edit it think it should be, but 
also what its readers, upon whose support it must de- 
pend, would have it. The editors, of course, will wel- 
come praise, but censure is often more valuable, though 
less agreeable. One of the best ways for readers to help 
in making the Quarterly what they would like it to be, 
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is to contribute to its pages or to encourage others to do 
so. The experience of the past year has been most en- 
couraging so far as contributions are concerned; the out- 
look for 1929 is even more hopeful. 


THE EDITORS 











ELBRIDGE GERRY, 
GENTLEMAN-DEMOCRAT 


S. E. MORRISON 


HOMAS JEFFERSON records in his diary a not 

uncommon experience of his lifelong friend El- 
bridge Gerry. It was at a time when Jefferson was Sec- 
retary of State, and Gerry a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts. They had put their heads together and 
decided that Mr. Secretary Hamilton’s liaison with Con- 
gress must be broken, or Republican Virtue would be 
sapped by treasury influence, and corrupted by finance. 
Shortly after, Hamilton’s friends in the House again 
proposed asking him for information: to prompt one of 
those masterly reports on public credit that made Mr. 
Secretary Jefferson wince. There was an animated de- 
bate, and a close vote, in which Jefferson’s party had the 
small end; and, in which he sadly records, “Gerry 
changed sides.” 

That was what Elbridge Gerry was always doing. He 
was, to be sure, a steadfast Whig in the Revolution and 
a loyal American always; but beyond that, no one could 
predict what side he would take on a given question; and 
before some questions were decided he had argued him- 
self around the circle. In the Continental Congress he 
often voted to support Washington, yet defended the 
mutinous Conway. During the “critical period” he blew 
hot for a stronger union, and grew cold on second 
thought. In the Federal Convention of 1787 he ran with 
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the states rights hare, and hunted with the nationalist 
hounds. From a suspicious Anti-federalist he became a 
warm advocate of Hamilton’s financial schemes, and a 
stockholder in the Bank. He went to Paris in 1798 in- 
dignant with French policy, but when he got there, 
played the French game—though not well enough to do 
either side any good. As Governor of Massachusetts he 
gave the Commonwealth one dignified and moderate 
administration, then made a clean sweep of the offices, 
and let the Democrats have their will. 

Gerry was always changing sides; yet except in the 
heat of the conflict no one seriously questioned his sin- 
cerity, or integrity; and there is no reason to doubt them 
today. Two early biographers argue his consistency by 
ignoring one-half his record, the discovery of which, 
bit by bit, has baffled historians. Now, Gerry was an im- 
portant figure in his day and generation: signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, member of the Federal 
Convention, minister to France, governor of Massachu- 
setts, vice-president of the United States. It seems worth — 
while to search for the key to his character and career. 
Why, as our punning forbears would have put it, why 
did Mr. Gerry meander? 

Elbridge Gerry’s background was the rocky peninsula 
of Marblehead. His father, who had come over from 
England a young sea captain and married the daughter 
of a Boston merchant, became a person of some conse- 
quence in Marblehead, and was appointed commander of 
the local fort by Governor Shirley in 1744, the year El- 
bridge Gerry was born. That first name came from a 
maternal great great uncle, John Elbridge, merchant of 
Bristol in England, who is said to have left an estate of a 
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million pounds sterling, a generous share of which went 
to his New England relatives. A good name may be bet- 
ter than riches: Elbridge Gerry inherited both. 
Marblehead, in Elbridge Gerry’s youth, was a thriv- 
ing fishing and trading port. Thomas Gerry was one of 
about sixty local merchants who owned vessels in which 
they took cured fish to Barbados and Spain, returning 
with bills of exchange on London, and Spanish products 
such as wine, raisins, fruit, salt, iron, and Bilboa hand- 
kerchiefs. These goods they distributed to correspond- 
ents between Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and Phila- 
delphia, receiving in payment produce, flour, and lum- 
ber, which was sold in Boston or sent to the West Indies. 
This form of commerce, based on salt fish, was a favor- 
ite one in the North Shore ports of Massachusetts both 
before and after the Revolution, and made the fortunes 
of several respectable families, such as the Lees and 
Cabots of Salem, before the East Indian trade began." 
The house where Gerry was born, and the more com- 
modious one with wainscoted rooms, which his father 
built shortly after, are still shown in Marblehead. Yet 
for all this wealth and commerce, Marblehead was a 
“dirty, erregular stincking place,” as Captain Goelet re- 
ported in 1750.” Fish in the process of curing covered the 
shores of the harbor, and every open space between the 
crowded houses. The people of Marblehead were pe- 
culiar. Of Cornish and Jersey stock, not Puritans in any 
1 Letter-books of Thomas and Samuel Russell Gerry in Marblehead 
Historical Society; S. R. Gerry MSS. in Massachusetts Historical Society. 
I am much indebted to Mr. Kenneth W. Porter of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration for a report on Gerry’s commercial activities, 


based on these manuscripts. 
2 New England Hist. Gen. Register, xx1v, 58. 
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sense, they neither mixed nor intermarried with the rest 
of New England, spoke their own dialect, and were wont 
to greet strangers with what they called a “squaeling,” or 
shower of stones. They were poor and ignorant, but in- 
dependent, and no respecters of persons. Whittier got 
the details wrong in his poem on Skipper Ireson’s Ride, 
but the atmosphere was correct. 

How did young Elbridge get on in this rough-and- 
ready community? Was he leader of a gang of boys, or 
the target for over-ripe fish, even the object of a “squael- 
ing?” History is silent on such matters of surpassing im- 
portance to modern biographers. We may infer from 
Gerry’s slight stature and emotional nature, from the 
fact that he never went to sea, lived at Marblehead as lit- 
tle as possible after his maturity, and abandoned it for 
good and all in 1787, that his childhood there was not a 
happy one. Yet Marblehead elected him to the General 
Court as often as he would consent, and he served the 
home town well in Congress by initiating the fisheries 
clause in the peace treaty. 

Elbridge entered Harvard at the age of fourteen, first 
of his family to attend college. In his class list, that index 
of the colonial social hierarchy, he was placed just below 
the middle. We may infer from negative evidence that 
he led a blameless life in college, and we know that he 
was graduated in good standing with the class of 1762. 
He then entered the mercantile business with his father, 
and did very well. In 1772, Marblehead chose him her 
representative in the Great and General Court. There he 
met Samuel Adams, who cultivated him as a young man 
of fortune and parts. Gerry became his disciple. Before 
the end of the year they began corresponding about the 
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rumor that the judges were to be made dependent on the 
crown for their salaries. Gerry was more eager than 
Adams to do something about it at once; to pass spirited 
resolves, and ostracize the judges if they signed the royal 
pay roll. Adams, however, had a better plan—the fa- 
mous committee of correspondence system—which he 
promptly initiated through the Boston town-meeting. 
Marblehead was one of the first towns to join, Elbridge 
helping to draft the resolves, and joining the committee. 

Adams and Gerry were excellent examples of the 
colonists described by Burke, who “sniff the approach of 
tyranny in every tainted breeze.” Suspicion, said Gerry’s 
biographer,’ “was the weakest trait of his mind”; but 
when the Revolution was brewing it was his principal 
strength. During the calm year 1772, when the taxa- 
tion question appeared to be settled and the tea had not 
yet been spilled, when business was brisk and prosperity 
reigned without prohibition, Gerry wrote as though the 
chains of despotism were clanking in the lanes of Mar- 
blehead. England’s insidious design was “to lull the peo- 
ple” and establish a “system of tyranny.” “To plunder 
America is the plan, and the Bishops will be entitled to 
their share by the ungodly mode of Tythes.” He was 
ready for a boycott on British goods six months before 
the Boston tea party. Respecting the British garrison he 
wrote, “I understand that Soldiers are attended to their 
graves with Mass; and expect that popery will be soon 
not only tolerated but established in Boston.”* Beside 
craving action he had a naive faith in the power of the 

3 J. T. Austin, Life of Elbridge Gerry (1828), ii, 307. 

* To Adams, Nov. 18, 1772; June 21, 1773; Dec. 19, 1774; S. Adams 


MSS. N. Y. Public Library. Other letters in this correspondence are 
printed in Austin, ii, 8-26. 
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pen. “General Gage consenting to live, when so justly 
and severely criticized by that able penman Junius Amer- 
icanus, plainly proves him to be wanting in spirit as well 
as sense.” “Beyond doubt that Administration is sufficient- 
ly vile to involve us in Blood rather than suffer this ty- 
rannical plan to be defeated by the mercantile Restric- 
tions intended by the Colonies.”° 

Gerry had becomea genuine disciple of Samuel Adams, 
whose single purpose “was the organization of the rank 
and file to take over control of the political state.”* He 
already believed, and would believe to his dying day, in 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, in 
natural rights, a strict separation of powers, honesty and 
frugality in government, equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none. Yet his business was one which could 
not thrive without special privilege or protection. Samuel 
Adams accepted the social implications of his political 
course. Friends, social standing, and economic security 
were sacrificed to become a popular tribune and radical 
leader. In his zeal for a great cause Adams did things 
no gentleman would do, things which Elbridge Gerry 
could not do. Adams’s life was stormy, but harmonious as 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony. Gerry, on the contrary, 
was never able to fuse instincts and convictions, or in- 
terests and dogma. Therein lay the key to Gerry’s in- 
harmonious life, and his vacillating career. 

John Hancock, of similar background, got along well 
enough because his democracy was a mere pretense; but 
Gerry’s was genuine. A Southern planter, whose labor 
force was servile, could be gentleman and democrat with- 


5 To Adams, Oct. 15, 1774; Dec. 19, 1774; S. Adams MSS. 
®V. L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind, 233. 
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out spiritual strain; but a New England merchant, who 
inherited the tradition of the quarterdeck and had grown 
up on a rough waterfront, could never accept the social 
implications of democracy. If Jefferson ever reproached 
his old friend for some lapses into the aristocratic point 
of view, Gerry might well have replied, “I wonder, Jef- 
ferson, what your political doctrines would have been if 
you had been brought up in Marblehead.” 

The fishermen of Marblehead gave our young gen- 
tleman a most unpleasant shock in 1773 when he was 
enjoying the réle of noble Roman defending the lib- 
erties of a grateful constituency. Smallpox broke out in 
the town that summer. Gerry, with Colonel Orne and 
John Glover, built a hospital on Cat Island in Salem Bay, 
where the people could be inoculated, and the patients 
isolated. Permission to do this was reluctantly granted 
by town-meeting, as the word went round that it was a 
money-making scheme, and that inoculation was against 
nature. Unfortunately the hospital was not well man- 
aged, and the Marbleheaders would not obey regula- 
tions. Visitors came and went at will, some of those in- 
oculated died, new cases appeared in town, and the fisher 
folk went mad with the fear that comes of ignorance. 
Gerry’s life was threatened, and the hospital forced to 
close. In January, 1774, after the Bostonians had shown 
how to deal with unpopular property, a band of Marble- 
headers landed on Cat Island and burned “Castle Pox” 
to the ground. Two of them, arrested and confined in 
the Salem jail, were forcibly rescued; and a pitched bat- 
tle between the sheriff’s posse and the Marbleheaders 
was with difficulty averted.” The patriotic proprietors 


7S. Roads, History of Marblehead, 91-95. 
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even called for military protection, to the huge delight 
of the Tories; and in a public letter Gerry referred to 
the erstwhile intelligent and patriotic citizenry of Mar- 
blehead as a “savage mobility.” 

Gerry’s sensibilities were deeply wounded. He re- 
signed from the local committee of correspondence, and 
washed his hands of public affairs. In vain Adams wrote 
him, mingling fatherly admonition with flattery. In vain 
he pointed out how the Tories rejoiced, and how sulking 
Gerry made it hard to explain the nice distinction be- 
tween “a lawless attack on property” and “the people’s 
rising in the defense of their liberties, and deliberately, 
and I may add rationally destroying property.”* Gerry 
remained silent, and aloof. 

Events moved rapidly, and forced the young patriot 
back into the heat of the conflict. As soon as the Boston 
Port Act was applied, contributions came pouring in from 
along the Atlantic seaboard to the relief of Boston, and 
Marblehead was the natural place to receive and handle 
them. Adams cannily drew Gerry into this relief work, 
which so interested and absorbed him that he was glad to 
accept an election to the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress, with an opportunity for wider service of the 
sort. As member of the committee of supply and of 
the executive committee of safety, Gerry found com- 
plete harmony. His pen was employed in propagan- 
da, and his mercantile experience in supplying the pro- 
vincial army. Everything was wanting, and Gerry, 
the merchant, knew where to get it. From farmers and 
petty contractors he purchased provisions, soap, shoes, 
stockings, and blankets for the army; axes, wheelbar- 


8 March 25, 1774, Austin, Gerry, i, 37. 
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rows, picks and shovels, gabions and fascines for the for- 
tifications; wagons and ammunition carts and horses to 
draw them; sheets, linen rags, lint, and tow cloth for the 
wounded. Tar, pitch, and turpentine he procured from 
the Carolinas; Marblehead was an inexhaustible depot 
for salt fish ; and the seaports were stripped of their spare 
sails to make tents. From contemporary letters, and 
from some of the original account books preserved in the 
Boston Public Library, it appears that Gerry did the 
work efficiently and well. It was the happiest period of 
his life: using his mercantile experience and skill, with 
congenial associates, in the defense of liberty. Thirty- 
five years later, when Governor of Massachusetts, he 
told with pride how he had set the women of the country 
towns to making up military clothing, and quaintly urged 
like measures of preparedness for the second war with 
England. 

Gerry continued this important work until January, 
1776, when he accepted an election to the Continental 
Congress. The second phase of his public career then be- 
gins. He was now in his thirty-second year, a spare, 
dapper little gentleman with pleasant manners, rempli de 
petites finesses, according to a French observer, respected 
by men and a great favorite with the ladies. Like the 
other New England members he was of the independ- 
ence party, and John Adams, whose association with him 
developed into warm friendship, described him in a let- 
ter to James Warren as “a man of immense worth. If 
every man here was a Gerry, the liberties of America 
would be safe against the Gates of Earth and Hell.”* 


® Collections Mass. Hist. Soc., \xxii, 260. John Adams’s enthusiastic 
estimates of Gerry’s abilities in the letters written after his retirement 
must be taken with caution, as Gerry became a part of Adams’s ego after 
the X Y Z affair and his breach with the high Federalists. 
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From 1776 to 1780 he was one of the most active mem- 
bers of Congress, especially in matters of finance and 
supply. He was often president of the old Treasury 
Board, and his faithful attendance when colleagues were 
on vacation, frequently gave him double duty. 

It is well known that the Adamses and Lees, with their 
democratic distrust of one-man power and inherited fear 
of standing armies, were often opposed to Washington as 
commander-in-chief and to Franklin as diplomatic di- 
rector.’* Gerry by temperament and connections belonged 
with this group. He opposed the French alliance, and 
supported Arthur Lee against Franklin, whom he be- 
lieved to be corrupted by France." Toward Washington 
his attitude seems to have been a combination of personal 
respect, and political jealousy for the supremacy of the 
civil power. His record shows vacillation between the two 
points of view. Gerry frequently visited headquarters in 
connection with his work on supplies, and his correspond- 
ence with Washington was friendly; but he was a warm 
partisan of Gates, a close friend of Lovell, and one of the 
die-hards who voted against accepting the resignation of 
General Conway.” Washington’s outburst twenty years 
later against Gerry’s “Vanity and duplicity”” may or 
may not have been a reminiscence of their relations dur- 
ing the war. 

Throughout the war Gerry consistently subordinated 
his private interests to his high ideals of public duty. His 





1° Francis Wharton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, i, 
$°5-53- 

11 To S. Adams, Sept. 30, 1785, Adams MSS. 

12 See votes in Journal of Cont. Congress for Oct. 3, 1777, April 10, 
13, and 28, and June 11, 1778. 

18 6 Collections Mass. Hist. Soc., viii, 159. 
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fleet of merchant ships and privateers were so routed as 
to procure the supplies needed for the army from Spain, 
France, and the West Indies; and he was a strong advo- 
cate of price-fixing, to keep profiteering down—a policy 
abhorrent to most New England merchants. Gerry was 
a member of the New Haven price-fixing convention of 
1778. Two years later, when Congress exceeded this 
schedule in determining requisitions on the states, Gerry 
moved reconsideration. His motion was declared out of 
order and the ayes and noes were denied on the point of 
order. At this “breach of privilege” Gerry took great of- 
fense, gave up his seat in Congress, and declared that the 
rights of his state had been infringed. 

It is not improbable that Gerry hoped to ride into the 
Boston State House behind a team of State Rights and 
Republican Simplicity. He and Sam Adams and James 
Warren were much distressed at the popular and luxu- 
rious Hancock getting the governorship in 1780. They 
regarded themselves the better men, and Hancock a 
menace to Republican Virtue. Gerry somewhat osten- 
tatiously refused an appointment by the Governor as 
Justice of the Peace, lest he seem to condone the preva- 
lent “idolatry.” ** After being elected to the lower house, 
in October, 1780, he had an opportunity to fill a va- 
cancy in the state senate, but declined, since “it was his 
desire in all political relations to keep himself as near 
as possible to the people.”* It is possible that Gerry 
looked no further than vindication for his stand in Con- 

14 Gerry unburdens himself on the subject of Hancock in a letter of 
Jan. 8, 1781, to Samuel Adams, N. Y. Public Library. 

15 Austin, Gerry, i, 354. The same biographer elsewhere (ii, 305-6) 
oo Gerry’s political weakness was his reserved aloofness from the 
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gress; even that he did not obtain. Hancock’s hold on 
the state strengthened every year. Gerry had to wait 
two years to get a resolve through both houses, sup- 
porting his view of the alleged breach of privilege; 
and that resolve was killed by Governor Hancock, on 
the sensible ground that it might “introduce an alter- 
cation between the Commonwealth and Congress, who 
must certainly have a Right to establish their own Rules, 
Orders, and Regulation.””* Finally, by resolve which the 
Governor accepted, Gerry was patted on the back, and 
the Massachusetts delegation was instructed to “make 
necessary inquiries relative to the breach of privilege 
complained of, and such representation to Congress in 
reference thereto, as the importance of the subject re- 
quires.” The delegates, accordingly, entered a mild pro- 
test on the records. Gerry, “yielding to the wishes” of 
his friends, then condescended to resume his seat in Con- 
gress (August, 1783), after allowing a trivial question of 
parliamentary privilege to interrupt his national service 
during three critical years. 

With the conclusion of peace, Gerry’s interests and in- 
stincts would have led him to join the New England 
mercantile group in promoting a stronger union, and a 
national policy favoring commerce and the merchant ma- 
rine. He had done well for himself while serving his 

16 Quoted by Gerry in letter to S. Adams and N. Gorham, Sept. 23, 
1782, in Senator Peter G. Gerry’s collection, opened to me by the kind- 
ness of the Senator. On this privilege controversy, see Austin, i, 319-28; 
Laws and Resolves of Mass., 1781-2, 795, 836; 1782-83, 340, and docu- 
ments filed with them in Mass. Archives; Gerry’s letters to President of 
Congress, Report of Committee of both Houses on Gerry’s letter to the 
General Assembly, Sept., 1780. Gerry to Samuel Holten, 28 Feb. and 19 
May, 1783 (Senator Gerry collection) ; James Warren to Gerry, Oct. 20, 


1782 (Austin collection, placed in my hands by the kindness of Miss 
Catharine Austin) ; Mass. Archives, cxlii. 
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country, and during the “critical period” managed his 
vessels with such skill that he had sufficient fortune to re- 
tire from active business and remove from rough-and- 
ready Marblehead. After marrying Ann Thompson, the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of a New York 
merchant, he purchased the confiscated Tory estate of 
Elmwood in Cambridge,” with a mansion house and a 
hundred acres of good farming land. But Gerry was not 
one to accept the orthodoxies of New England Federal- 
ism, and enjoy otium cum dignitate. Sam Adams’s doc- 
trines had gone more than skin-deep, and Republican 
Virtue needed vigilant defenders in the piping times of 
peace. Accordingly, for ten years we find Gerry tossed 
between aristocracy and democracy, and finally coming 
to anchor among the New England Jeffersonians. 

The conflict is evident in his last year in Congress. In 
1784 he presented a report to Congress in favor of vest- 
ing that body with control over commerce. Yet when his 
state formally proposed a convention to draft amend- 
ments to that effect, Gerry induced the entire Massachu- 
setts delegation to decline presenting the memcrial to 
Congress, on the ground that a convention would be a 
rallying place for the “friends of aristocracy” to promote 
a strong government, a standing army, pensioners and 
placemen.” 

Then came Shays’s rebellion, bringing Gerry’s class in- 
stincts to the fore. He refused to attend the Annapolis 
Convention of 1786, on the ground that its competence 
was too restricted. He accepted an election to the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787. Gerry promptly aligned him- 


17 Later the estate of James Russell Lowell. 
18 C.R. King, Rufus King, i, 64-5. 
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self with the advocates for a strong national govern- 
ment, and delivered a vigorous attack on the democratic 
principle. 

As the debates progressed and the Constitution’s main 
lines became visible, and Shays’s rebellion slipped into 
the background, Gerry’s democratic jealousy of power 
and fear of tyranny, rose again to the top of his mind. 
He made several freak proposals, such as limiting the 
army to two or three thousand men. He showed, as John 
Adams once blurted out, “an obstinancy that will risk 
great things to secure small ones,” and gave color to a 
colleague’s charge that he “objected to everything he did 
not propose.”** In the end he refused to sign the Consti- 
tution, published a list of objections against it, and pre- 
dicted that the Constitution “will lay the foundation of 
a Government of force and fraud, that the people will 
bleed with taxes at every pore, and that the existence of 
their liberties will soon be terminated.”” Gerry wanted 
the impossible: a government strong enough to protect 
commercial property, yet so limited and circumscribed ° 
beyond possibility of abuse that it could have functioned 
with difficulty. Gouverneur Morris made a palpable hit 
on Gerry when he said, “we first form a strong man to 
protect us, and at the same time wish to tie his hands be- 
hind him.” 

Gerry’s policy in this Convention made a bad impres- 

; 19 Adams, Works, viii, 549; Farrand, Records of the Federal Conven- 
tion, iii, 104. 

2° Letter of Oct. 18, 1797, Senator Gerry collection. Gerry’s course in 
the Federal Convention is well indexed in Farrand’s Records. Ellsworth’s 
charge that Gerry had endeavored to require Congress to reduce the con- 
tinental currency was unfounded; but some of his other points against 


Gerry’s consistency were well taken. C. A. Beard, Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, 97. 
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sion on his colleagues. The inconsistency which was the 
natural effect of the struggle between Gerry the gentle- 
man and Gerry the democrat, seemed insincerity to those 
who served with him. With the exception of Adams and 
Jefferson, Gerry seems to have made no friends during 
his long years of continental service, and two of his older 
friends, Rufus King and his classmate, Francis Dana, 
he did not long retain. The occasion was the Massachu- 
setts ratifying convention. Gerry somehow missed an 
election to that body, although his Federalist colleagues 
were chosen. The Anti-federalist delegates, regarding 
him as the real authority on the dark doings at Philadel- 
phia, proposed that he be invited to a seat on the floor to 
answer questions; and to this proposition the Federalists 
thought it well to acquiesce, despite the implied doubt 
on the good faith of their champions. The Reverend 
Jeremy Belknap, who admits that he never liked Gerry, 
reports that he “sat biting the head of his cane” for three 
days before he was asked a question. After that had been 
answered in writing, Gerry rose uninvited to proffer in- 
formation on a subject under discussion, and was prop- 
erly called to order by Dana. Gerry protested, was shout- 
ed down, and had to be separated from Dana by friends. 
The guest appeared no longer in the Convention.” 

The ratification of the Constitution left Gerry in a 
gloomy frame of mind, meditating on the ungrateful- 
ness of republics, and predicting tyranny and civil war. 
He was relieved to have the question settled by the ad- 
herence of New York and publicly declared that the 


21 C. R. King, R. King, i, 313-19; Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., iii, 
297-99 and 5 Collections, iii, 7-8. 
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Constitution, once ratified, must be supported.” This 
loyal acquiescence in the accomplished fact procured him 
Federalist support for Congress, to which he was elected 
in February, 1789.” If the Federalists expected another 
swing of the Gerry pendulum, they were not disap- 
pointed. 

For a time Gerry carried water on both shoulders. On 
the left, he worked hard to get the Treasury put in com- 
mission, believing it unsafe in a republic for “a single of- 
ficer to have the command of three or four millions of 
money.” He wanted no cabinet ministers, deeming the 
Senate the proper body to advise the President. He sus- 
pected Madison of having gone over to the aristocrats, 
and regarded the low salary of six dollars a day for Con- 
gressmen, evidence of intention to fill Congress with “na- 
bobs or indigent men, who will unite in plans to plunder 
and oppress the people.” On the right, he wished to post- 
pone amendments—in spite of his objections to the want 
of a federal bill of rights—auntil “the political ship of 
state should be first got under way.” He declared “‘t is - 
necessary to establish an energetic government,” and, 
greatly to Jefferson’s distress, became a warm supporter 
of Hamilton’s financial system, and a substantial stock- 

22 Gerry to John Wendell, Nov. 16, 1787, July 10, 1789, autograph 


collection of Hist. Society of Penna.; to S. R. Gerry, April 6, 1788, Mass. 
Hist. Soc.; to Mrs. Gerry, July 28, 1788, Austin collection. 

8 At the first trial Gerry ran second to Gorham, his Federalist col- 
league in the Convention, but there were two other candidates, and no 
majority. Gerry withdrew his name, reconsidered, issued a declaration 
that citizens were duty bound to support the constitution, and at a second 
polling obtained a majority. He wrote his brother that it was painful to 
him to accept, but that both parties insisted on his going to Congress. 
Hildreth United States (ed. 1882), 1V, 42-3; Boston Independent Chron- 
icle, Jan. 8, Feb. 5, 1789; letter to S. R. Gerry, Feb. 14, 1789; letter of 
22 March, 1789, in Senator Gerry’s collection. 
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holder of the United States Bank.** Sensible perhaps of 
his inconsistency, Gerry became a silent member in 1792, 
and the next year retired to cultivate Elmwood, and edu- 
cate his “young and numerous family.” 

A charming family they were, Mr. and Mrs. Gerry 
and their seven children; an affectionate little group 
whose letters are still pleasant to read. If only Gerry 
had settled down in the society whose interests he shared, 
and whose desires he had promoted! But the democrat 
in him would not down. He might well have declared, 
like a more famous proprietor of Elmwood: 


I first drew in New England’s air, and from her hardy breast 
Sucked in the tyrant-hating milk that will not let me rest. . . 


The French Revolution aroused his enthusiasm, and 
the Jay Treaty seemed a gross betrayal of liberty. Adet, 
the French minister, had a long talk with him, and con- 
vinced him (so he wrote James Monroe) that there had 
been “a deep system, at home and abroad, to disgrace 
republicanism and republican officers.” ™ 

Such were Gerry’s sentiments in the summer of 1797 
when appointed by President Adams, against the earnest 
entreaties of his cabinet, to the peace mission to France. 
The appointment brought consternation in government 
circles. Gerry’s strange combination of obstinacy and 
vacillation were pointed out. John Adams himself had 
written, “I wish he was more enlarged, and more correct 
in his views.” He insisted on making the appointment be- 
cause of his confidence in Gerry’s ability and integrity, 
and because he wished a non-party man joined with Mar- 

ve To John Kean, July 2, 1792, Elting MSS., Hist. Soc. of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
28 New England Hist. Gen. Register, xlix, 436. 
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shall and Pinckney. He warned Gerry of the “utmost 
necessity of harmony, complaisance, and condescencion 
among the three envoys; and unanimity is of great im- 
portance.” France had persisted in a course of unpar- 
alleled outrage against the United States, confident that 
her American partisans would justify her. It would be 
fatal if the commission reflected the party division of the 
country. “You have known enough of the unpleasant 
effects of disunion among ministers,” continued the 
President, “to convince you of the necessity of avoiding 
it, like a rock or quicksand.”* Yet Gerry fell into the 
quicksand. 

Gerry’s conduct on this “X Y Z mission” has been vio- 
lently attacked, and ardently defended, by contempora- 
ries and historians. It is time that it should be explained. 
Gerry was not trying to promote his own fortunes, or 
those of the Jeffersonian party. He detested the conduct 
of the French Directory as heartily as his colleagues. 
But he did believe it his duty to prevent open war with 


France, since war would give the high Federalists the op- 


portunity they were craving to adopt a militaristic policy, 
ally with England, discredit republican institutions, per- 
haps pave the way to monarchy.” Knowing what we do 
of Hamilton’s ulterior schemes, we may say that Gerry’s 
suspicions were more than half correct; but they were 
out of place in an envoy sent to obtain redress of griev- 
ances. With this idée fixe in his mind French threats of 


26 Adams, Works, i, 480; viii, 547-48. 

27 Gerry’s several vindications (see below), and letter of Dec. 28, 1797, 
to William Vans Murray (MSS. Hist. Society of Penna.). Note also Jef- 
ferson’s letter of June 21, 1797, to Gerry, giving advice which the latter 
followed much more closely then he did the instructions of the President. 
Jefferson, Works (Ford ed.), viii, 314. 
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war made Gerry forget his personal dignity, and his 
country’s honor. Marshall and Pinckney, intent on the 
matter in hand, found no common ground with him; and 
he was encouraged in an ultra-conciliatory course by the 
American colony in Paris, speculators whose property 
would have been seized at the first open breach. 

“T was always fond, you well know, of the manners of 
the French,” Gerry wrote home.” “They are so hearty, 
sprightly and generous as that it is impossible for me 
not to love their society.” But he feared the Directory. 
He believed that they had ordered privateers to capture 
him and his colleagues in the English Channel, and send 
them to the Antilles. The following diplomatic initiation 
gave him a first bad taste of Paris: 


The morning after my arrival, I was waited on by the musi- 
cians of the supreme executive, and the succeeding morning by 
a deputation of Poissards or fishwomen, for presents. Major 
Rutledge was kind enough to negotiate for me, by which means 
I avoided the kind caresses of the ladies and an interview with 
the gentlemen. They expected a present of 15 or 20 Guineas, 
which each of us was obliged according to custom to give them; 
and when they (the /adies) can get a sight of the minister, as 
they did of my colleagues, they smother them with their delicate 
kisses. *° 

Gerry was evidently relieved to escape this ordeal. It 
was too much like Marblehead. His other letters home 
give very meagre news of Paris: a surprising place, one 
would think, to a New Englander and stern republican. 
He appreciated his “four large elegant rooms” on the 
second floor of Madame de Villette’s Aétel in the rue 

28 To Catharine Gerry, Dec. 24, 1797, MS. Letter Book opened to me 


through the kindness of the owner, Mrs. Annette Townsend Phillips, a 
descendant of Elbridge Gerry. 


2° To Mrs. Gerry, Oct. 9, 1797, Austin collection and Letter Book. 
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Vaugirard;” he enjoyed the theatre and the opera; but 
the attentions of official Paris were as offensive in their 
fashion as those of the poissardes. 

Instead of being officially received as ministers of a 
friendly if somewhat offended republic, the Americans 
were visited by three friends of Talleyrand, known in 
the published dispatches as Messrs. X, Y, and Z, with a 
demand for bribes and a loan as a prerequisite to nego- 
tiation. Marshall and Pinckney soon wearied of this 
game, and proposed to see no more of the gentlemen. 
“Mr. Gerry is of a contrary opinion” appears in Mar- 
shall’s diary as early as October 11.” Therein Gerry 
served his country well, for the more X, Y, and Z were 
allowed to talk, the worse became the French case, and 
Gerry’s language to them was as stout as Pinckney’s. Un- 
fortunately, he was not equally stiff with Talleyrand. 

As soon as that ex-bishop and future prince, Citizen 
Talleyrand, was able to give any attention to the Ameri- 
can mission, he decided to get rid of Marshall and Pinck- 
ney, and negotiate with the envoy whose “known attach- 
ment to France and conciliatory disposition” promised 
well.** Ii is amusing to recount the steps by which Tal- 

3° To Mrs. Gerry, Nov. 28, 1797, Austin collection. The hétel de Vil- 
lette is now nos. 54-56 rue de Vaugirard. Marshall occupied the suite 
below Gerry’s. Madame de Villette was the adopted daughter of Voltaire, 
and is the “lady” mentioned in the X Y Z correspondence. During their 
first six weeks in Paris, Marshall and Gerry had small rooms under 


Pinckney’s apartment in another house. Gerry’s apartment had earlier 
been occupied by Sir William Eden, on his Paris mission. 

31 Marshall’s diary is in the Pickering MSS. (Mass. Hist. Society), li, 
539-657. It was the basis of the published “X Y Z dispatches,” which are 
printed in both editions of the American State Papers, but contains many 
details not there printed. Beveridge used the Marshall diary in his Léfe 
of Marshall, ii, 214-370, the best account of the negotiations, though 
lacking knowledge of the French side. 

32 Ms. Mémoire of Talleyrand, Feb. 15, 1798, Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, Etats-Unis, xlix, 174. 
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leyrand played upon Gerry’s fear of war in order to sep- 
arate him from his colleagues. First, Gerry consented to 
call on the minister with Monsieur Z, on the ground of 
previous acquaintance. Talleyrand followed this up by 
inviting Gerry without his colleagues to his reception to 
General Bonaparte, fresh from Italian victories. Gerry 
at first refused to go alone; but on receiving a note just 
before the party that the Directors would take great um- 
brage at his absence, decided to attend. This naturally 
produced coolness in the American mission. Another in- 
terview followed, where Talleyrand declared to Gerry 
that the Directory would treat with him, and not his col- 
leagues. Gerry made the error of promising to keep this 
and subsequent communications from Talleyrand a se- 
cret from his colleagues, and the graver mistake of keep- 
ing his promise. Having prepared the way, Talleyrand 
announced in a formal note on March 18, 1798, that the 
Directory would treat with Gerry alone. The Americans 
replied jointly that no one of them had the power to do 
that. Marshall and Pinckney then very properly decided 
to leave, but Gerry determined to stay; and there was a 
painful scene between him and his colleagues before 
their departure. Pinckney wrote that he “never met with 
a man of less candour and so much duplicity as Mr. 
Gerry.” 33 

33 Beveridge, Marshall, ii, 334. Gerry wrote his wife, March 26, 1798, 
that Talleyrand had “signified the dissatisfaction of the Directory at the 
conduct and disposition of my colleagues toward France, and of their 
readiness to open the negotiations with me. This I have no power to do, 
and shall therefore decline it; but another proposition is made, indirectly, 
that I shall remain here to prevent a rupture, which I am informed from 
high authority will immediately take place on my departure. Should the 
proposal be officially made, I cannot possibly decline it. ... My col- 


leagues’ conduct to me has not been of that frank and friendly descrip- 
tion which I expected.” Letter Book owned by Mrs. Phillips. 
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So Gerry stayed, to his cost, believing what Talley- 
rand said, that his presence in Paris was necessary to pre- 
vent war. He expected to receive full powers from the 
President to negotiate a treaty along the lines suggested 
by Talleyrand: a loan payable after the war with Eng- 
land was concluded. Instead, the envoys’ “X Y Z dis- 
patches” were published, America rang with “Millions 
for Defence and not One Cent for Tribute,” Congress 
authorized naval reprisals and increased the army, and 
Gerry was peremptorily ordered home. 

Gerry’s recall arrived at Paris May 18, 1798. He at 
once asked for his passports, and sent his baggage aboard 
the U. S. brigantine Sophia, which had been sent to fetch 
him. Talleyrand, however, would not let him go, for he 
still hoped to bully or inveigle him into signing some sort 
of treaty which would be a rallying point for the French 
partisans in America. Gerry, to his credit, obstinately re- 
fused to bite, although plenty of hints were thrown out 
that he would otherwise be thrown into prison, as re- 
prisal for the publication of the X Y Z dispatches. His 
only act of weakness was allowing Talleyrand to save 
his face before the Directory by revealing the names of 
Messrs. X, Y, and Z, although he had met them at Tal- 
leyrand’s dinner-table and knew that Talleyrand knew 
perfectly well who they were, and that Talleyrand knew 
that he knew! In late July Talleyrand concluded that 
he would get nothing further out of Gerry, and gave 
him a passport to leave France. 

Gerry’s curious obtuseness to the fact—obvious to half 
the American people—that his remaining in Paris played 
the French game, is shown by a curious incident of his 
departure. He sailed from Havre on the Sophia, August 
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8, 1798. Before she was clear of the French coast an 
armed rowing cutter was seen approaching. Gerry at 
once jumped to the conclusion that Talleyrand had sent 
it to arrest him, and confine him in the Temple. He in- 
sisted on keeping clear at all costs. As the wind was light, 
the American crew had to man their sweeps, and with 
that aid were just able to keep their heavy brigantine 
beyond gunshot. After pulling all day and night, the 
sweating, cursing sailors got the Sophia safely into Ports- 
mouth harbor. Shortly after appeared the cutter. She 
was not French but British, dispatched by the commander 
at the British post on the St. Marcouf islands, in order to 
ascertain the Sophia’s name and business.” 

Gerry arrived at Boston October 1. “The Federalists, 
by agreement, took not the least notice of him as he 
walked up State Street; not a hat was moved.”* His 
family in his absence had been treated shamefully. Ruf- 
fians milled around Elmwood at night, as if it were 
still a Tory mansion; hung effigies in the elms, and 
bawled obscenities under Mrs. Gerry’s windows. Under 
strong provocation Gerry remained a gentleman. Jeffer- 
son, in a wily, insinuating letter, urged him to follow 
the example of Monroe and Randolph, and place him- 
self at the head of the opposition. The letter remained 
unanswered two years. In conversation Gerry admitted 
that the conduct of France had been outrageous, and 
urged his friends to support the government. 

Nettled by Secretary Pickering’s strictures on his con- 
duct, Gerry wrote the President a short personal vindi- 

*4 Henry M. Rutledge to Pickering, reporting conversation with Gerry 
at Portsmouth, Pickering MSS., xxiii, 193. 

35 Life of Manasseh Cutler, ii, 8. 
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cation, which Adams, who felt his own reputation bound 
up with Gerry’s, urged the severe Secretary to publish. 
Mr. Pickering threatened that if it were published he 
would feel duty bound to expose “not his pusillanimity, 
weakness, meanness alone, but his duplicity and treach- 
ery” ; and Adams advised Gerry to give no further prov- 
ocation to the Pickeronian pen. Marshall, also, was 
shown the justification, and wrote Gerry a crushing com- 
ment on some of his statements.”* 

Gerry was now a marked man—a “Jacobin.” His mail 
was tampered with, and his movements watched. He and 
his family were treated with the ostracism that classes in- 
variably inflict on those they regard as renegades. Thence- 
forth the Gerry’s social intercourse was confined to the 
society of the half-dozen genteel families of the neigh- 
borhood who did not fall in with the Federalist ortho- 
doxy. His conduct was admirable. No bitterness or 
grumbling, no posing as a political martyr, no truckling 
to the mob. Although the Massachusetts democracy four 
times nominated him for governor, he refused to attend 
their caucuses as below the proper dignity of a gentle- 

36 Pickering’s report of Jan. 18, 1799, is in both editions of American 
State Papers. The Adams correspondence is in his Works, viii, 610-17; a 
copy of Marshall’s letter in Pickering MSS. xxiii, 308. Gerry then wrote 
a longer vindication, the original of which is in the Adams archives, and 
the letterpress copy in the Austin Collection. There is also an answer to 
Marshall’s letter, in Mrs. Phillips’s manuscript Letter Book. Gerry’s prin- 
cipal justification was (1) “had I left Paris with the other envoys, war 
without doubt would have been the consequence.” That belief, we know 
from the French archives, was unfounded. (2) That he brought home 
news of the Directory’s change of policy, and desire to negotiate. True, 
but Talleyrand had other diplomatic channels to communicate this. 
Gerry’s remaining in Paris had no immediate effect, good or ill, except 
on his own reputation; but in the end, it gave color to Talleyrand’s ex- 


planation that Messrs. X Y Z were unauthorized confidence men, and so 
helped the Republicans in the election of 1800. 
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man. He made it his practice, and urged his family never 
to speak or think of political enemies, since “every idea 
respecting such objects serves to sour and injure the 
mind.”** 

When the death of James Sullivan left the Jeffer- 
sonian party in Massachusetts leaderless, Gerry, sixty- 
five years old, was again nominated for the governor’s 
chair, and won. His first administration was moderate 
and gentlemanly; his second, stormy and democratic. 
During the first (1810-11) no removals were made from 
office, no reforms were attempted, the Federalists were 
pleased, and the Democrats began to tell each other that 
all gentlemen were Federalists under the skin. 

Gerry’s second administration opened to King Demos’ 
taste, with an inaugural address castigating the Federal- 
ists as rebels, secessionists, and pro-British traitors. Ap- 
parently Gerry had taken alarm at the violent tone of 
some resolves drafted by John Lowell, and adopted by a 
Federalist caucus in Boston the day before election. His 
attitude and policy completely changed. Professional 
Democrats now persuaded him to “turn the rascals out,” 
and a pretty clean sweep was made, with much hardship 
to old men and veterans. In his Thanksgiving day proc- 
lamation the Governor unwisely attacked the Federalist 
members of the clergy, who retaliated in kind; and the 
Boston press was soon teeming with abusive articles. 
Gerry’s personal dignity was greatly offended, and he 
lost his head, endeavoring to get contempt of the Gov- 
ernor made by law equivalent to contempt of court, and 
solemnly communicating a threatening letter in a special 
message to the legislature. The Democratic majority, 


5? Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., xlvii, 488. 
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unleashed, tried its hand at reforming the church, the 
courts, and the college. And the Governor signed his 
name to a document that was destined to make it im- 
mortal: the redistricting bill with the grotesque senato- 
rial district for Essex County, which some local wit chris- 
tened the Gerry-mander. 

This gerrymander worked to such good purpose in the 
state elections of 1812 that the Federalists with fifty-one 
per cent of the vote, won only twenty-seven per cent of 
the seats. But its namesake was defeated. Gerry was soon 
consoled with the Vice-Presidency ; it was Massachusetts 
who suffered, as she often has suffered from those loudly 
protesting their love. Had Gerry managed to keep the 
old Adams in him suppressed for another year, and pro- 
longed the gentlemanly phase, he would undoubtedly 
have been reélected.* In that event Massachusetts would 
have codperated as a state in the War of 1812, and there 
would have been no Hartford Convention to live down 
and explain. 

Gerry was not to leave office, however, without a gen- 
tlemanly gesture. At his own inauguration he had been 
treated coldly by the Federalists; at that of his successor, 
the homespun Caleb Strong, Gerry relinquished the 
official chair with as courtly a grace as if he were giving 
way toa political disciple. 

Vice-President Gerry took the oath of office at Elm- 
wood on March 4, 1813, and proceeded to Washington 
in May. Senator Timothy Pickering, his ancient and 
bitter enemy, was in the same stage-coach. Arriving late 
at a Hartford tavern, the single unoccupied bed was al- 
lotted to the more distinguished guest. Gerry, unwilling 


38 He lost by a majority of 1200 in a vote of over 100,000. 
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to let his aged rival spend the night in a chair, relin- 
quished half the bed to him. Later in the journey the 
Senator returned the courtesy by lending the Vice-Presi- 
dent his cloak. “The mantle of Timothy the prophet 
hath fallen upon me!” said Gerry. “The mantle of 
charity, rather,” snapped back Pickering, “ ‘for charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins!’ ” 

Gerry presided over the Senate with impeccable dig- 
nity, and enjoyed the social life of Washington. He was 
very attentive to the ladies; markedly so to the belle of 
the capital, Madame Jéréme Bonaparte. Why did that 
clever and ambitious woman encourage her septuagena- 
rian beau? Can it have been more than a coincidence 
with the fact that Mrs. Gerry was suffering from a severe 
illness from which she was not expected to recover, and 
that President Madison’s recovery from his prolonged 
attack of bilious fever was considered highly doubtful?* 
Madame Bonaparte had just missed being a queen; she 
might yet be mistress of the White House. 

However that might be, Gerry was the first to go. On 
November 23, 1814, the Vice-President was seized in his 
carriage with a hemorrhage of the lungs, and died within 
twenty minutes. It was the most critical period of the 
war, and the passing of an aged patriot aroused little at- 
tention. There was a formal funeral, and formal obitu- 
aries; but all together were not worth the sincere moan 
of John Adams: “Gerry! Gerry! Gerry! You was the 
last of my Colleagues! I am left alone!” *° 

The family at Elmwood was left destitute. Gerry’s 
fortune had been frittered away, a victim to the embargo 


3° American Historical Review, xxii, 96. 
*° Worthington C. Ford, Statesman and Friend, 113. 
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policy that he had loyally supported. He left little but 
debts, payment of which took all his estate but the man- 
sion house; and that, too, went very soon. Congress con- 
sidered the nation’s obligation fulfilled by free burial in 
the Congressional Cemetery. Senator Gore proposed a 
bill to continue the Vice-President’s salary to his widow, 
but it failed to pass. Elbridge Gerry, Jr., tried to get 
support from Massachusetts Democrats for a pension to 
Mrs. Gerry. All he got was an offer of twenty dollars 
from George Crowninshield, Jr.** President Madison 
provided for two sons in the army and navy, and ap- 
pointed Elbridge to a position in the Boston custom 
house, that he might support his mother and unmarried 
sisters. “This duty he piously and faithfully fulfilled,” 
wrote his nephew, “until removed by President Jackson 
in 1830.” 

*! Diary of Rev. William Bentley, iv, 312-13. Bentley records, upon 
Gerry’s death, “a sincere patriot, an invaluable servant of the public and 


a constant and unwavering friend. .. He was in his manners the nearest 
to the gentleman of any northern patriot. . .” 











NON-RESISTANCE IN NEW ENGLAND 


MERLE E. CURTI 


HILE one young man pondered, during the early 

summer of 1838, on an address he was to make 
before the Harvard Divinity School, an address destined 
to startle his hearers, another somewhat older man was 
busy making ready for a convention to inaugurate some 
of the “new revelations and prophecies” that both shared. 
Not that Ralph Waldo Emerson and the Reverend Henry 
Clarke Wright were entirely agreed on the ailments of 
the present order and the proper prescription for its cure, 
but both of them for years had been weighing in their 
minds the doctrine of non-resistance. Seven years before 
this eventful summer of 1838, when Emerson was still 
in his twenty-ninth year, he had wished that “the Chris- 
tian principle, the ultra principle of non-resistance and 
returning good for ill, might be fairly tried.” Thus 
Emerson had advanced many steps to the left of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, who had condemned non-resist- 
ance as an effort to escape “the labor of responsibility 
and moral discrimination.”* About the same time, the 
Reverend Henry Clarke Wright, who had turned from 
hatmaking to preaching, began, like Emerson, to reflect 
on the evils of the spirit of revenge. He went ultimately 
much further than the Concord Transcendentalist, and 
proselyted for his cause until he became the most notable 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson, Journal, ii, 418. 
* W. H. Channing, Memoir of William Ellery Channing, iii, 18-20. 
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of the champions of non-resistance. Hence the story of 
the non-resistance movement in New England is in con- 
siderable measure the story of Henry Clarke Wright. 
His voluminous manuscript journals tell it with un- 
quenchable enthusiasm.’ 

It was in 1823 that Andover had given a license to 
preach to this hatmaker of Sharon, Connecticut. His 
neighbors in Newburyport, where he settled, could not 
have been entirely comfortable in the presence of his 
stern visage with its steel eyes that saw mercilessly and 
righteously out from under heavy, forbidding brows. 
The Gospel was his all. It is true that after long and 
painful quandaries he once decided, at a time when it 
was hard to keep the wolf from the door, to spend ten 
dollars for having his teeth filled rather than to give the 
money to God; but it hurt this resolute Puritan to com- 
promise even to this extent with the ways of the world. 
With all the strength in his Savonarola-like face, how- 
ever, there were also traces of tenderness and suffering. 
For example, we know that he loved children with a wis- 
dom rare enough in his day. During the early ’thirties, 
while employed as an agent of the American Sunday 
School Union, he denounced corporal punishment of 
children, and pleaded with mothers to treat their off- 
spring like grown-ups, to instill in them the Christian 
precept of returning good for evil. “The first principle 
of all education,” Wright reflected, “should be to direct 
the affections to God, to restrain the passions and form 
the appetites and habits on Christian principles.” * 


3 Journal and Commonplace Book of Henry Clarke Wright, 31 vols., 
1832-1842, Harvard College Library. 


* Journal, vii, 69; xii, 53, Nov. 5, 1834- 
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Precisely when Wright began to cherish the principles 
of Christian non-resistance can not easily be determined. 
His journals show that until 1835 he was concerned with 
it rather less than with Christian education, anti-slavery, 
feminism, and temperance. None the less, he tells us, 
that in 1833 he had rebuked William Ladd, the fore- 
most pacifist of the time, for not manifesting “more 
sternness and earnestness in showing up war,” and for 
countenancing those who tolerated it in any form. Ladd, 
who was searching his heart for the truth regarding non- 
resistance, did not turn a deaf ear to Wright. Apparently 
Wright was partly responsible for his conversion at this 
time to the doctrinaire position of condemning wars of 
defense as well as wars of offense. It is certain that 
Wright’s attendance at the anniversary of the American 
Peace Society in 1833 sharpened his own convictions as 
to non-resistance, and he resolved to “pray more for 
peace and preach much more about it.””* 

As Wright studied his New Testament, he found 
abundant and irrefutable evidence for the maxim that 
good must under all circumstances be returned for evil. 
The basis of his belief was the command (Matthew 5: 
34-42) to overcome evil with good and emulate the 
example of Christ in executing this command. Almost 
daily his conviction that the spirit of Christ and the spirit 
of war could not dwell in the same heart was strength- 
ened. He was presently convinced that it was better to 
die in any case than to kill. When Ladd stopped in New- 
buryport to have dinner with him in May, 1835, he made 
it clear that it would be his duty to refuse to obey the com- 


5H. C. Wright, Autobiography (Boston, 1849), 328; Harbinger of 
Peace, ii, no. 12, April 30, 1830, 277; Journal, i, 107. 
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mand of the government to fight in any case whatever. 
Wright not only believed in non-resistance, but acted ac- 
cordingly. Ina Philadelphia hotel he submitted to being 
struck, telling his assailant, “I feel no unkindness toward 
you, and hope to see you at my house.” The man came 
to his room early the next morning begging forgiveness.° 

It was not until the following year, 1836, that Wright 
entered into the discussions over the limits of pacifism 
which had been agitating, for some five or six years, the 
organized friends of peace. The American Peace Society 
itself evaded the question of defensive wars, but its peri- 
odical, edited by William Ladd, admitted arguments 
pro and con. Some contributors felt with the president 
of Bowdoin College, Dr. William Allen, that if the 
principles of non-resistance and passive obedience were 
acted upon by all good men, “then the whole of the 
civilized and humanized world would be subjected to 
the brutal passions of a few armed banditti.” Others 
maintained that the example of the Quakers proved the 
contrary. Thomas S. Grimké, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, tried to refute the argument that defensive war was 
justified by the right of organized society to take life for 
its own safety. The so-called right to take life, Grimké 
contended, was not a mathematical axiom, but open to 
question from the point of view both of ethics and of ex- 
pediency. For example, no method other than punish- 
ment of criminals had ever been tried. How could one 
be sure, without trial, that capital punishment was the 
only way of protecting society? Might measures not be 
taken to reform criminals and to prevent crime? Wright 


® Wright’s Journal, xv, March 15, 23, 1835; Adin Ballou, Christian 
Non-Resistance in all its Important Bearings, Philadelphia, 1246, 200. 
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read Grimké and profited, and the battle over the limits 
of pacifism continued to rage in the peace periodicals.’ 
Wright took pains to tell Ladd that if the American 
Peace Society would assume the responsibility for the 
logical deductions from the peacc argument, and declare 
against all war, the question would “shake the world as 
nothing else has.” An opportunity to further the radical 
position of outlawing wars of self-defense came to 
Wright in the summer of 1836, when he accepted an 
agency for the American Peace Society. There was ample 
reason for Ladd to fear, as he did in sanctioning Wright’s 
agency, that the new agent was heading into a stormy sea. 
At Albany Wright applied to five Christian ministers be- 
fore securing permission to preach in a single pulpit. He 
observed that the cause of peace had never been more 
dear to his heart than it was after these disappointments. 
At the Baptist Church Brother Kirke objected that 
Wright’s extreme position endangered organized civil 
government. After a whole week in Albany Wright dis- 
covered but two men willing to follow in his footsteps. 
At Saratoga he put the whole village “in a blaze” and so 
stirred up people that at least “everyone was talking 
about peace.” At Schenectady he wrestled with the presi- 
dent of Union College, Dr. Eliphalet Nott, who, al- 
though approving the principle of non-resistance, from 
the point of view of the Gospel, feared it would lead to 
“things not allowable” and hence was at a loss to know 
what turning to take. On the railroads and on the canals 
Wright seized every opportunity to promulgate his ex- 
* Harbinger of Peace, no. 5, September, 1829, 101; Calumet, i, May, 
and June, 1833, 403; July and August, 1833, 442, January and February, 


1834, ii, 529, no. 6, March and April, 1835; Wright’s Journal, March 
27, 1835. 
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treme pacifist ideas, and to test the defensive issue. On 
the whole it was clear that Wright’s message was too 
strong for his audiences to swallow. Finally, Ladd an- 
nounced that if Wright, in advocating extreme non-re- 
sistance, denied the right of the civil magistrate to punish 
by the sword, he did so on his own responsibility. And 
the Executive Committee of the American Peace Society, 
after expressing dissatisfaction with its agent, dismissed 
him from the service.* 

But if fortune did not smile on Wright, the Society 
had by no means heard the last of him. At its annual 
meeting in May, 1836, he had been largely responsible 
for having a committee appointed to draw up a new con- 
stitution more thorough-going in its purpose. Now 
Wright left no stone unturned to secure his end. After 
suggesting to Ladd the formation of a new peace society 
based entirely on non-resistance, he solicited aid from the 
Grimké sisters, from Joseph Sturge, a British Quaker, 
and from Lewis Tappan. He wrote articles for Zion’s 
Herald. He lectured and talked in Massachusetts and 
in Philadelphia, charging the atmosphere with non-re- 
sistance. 

At the annual convention of the American Peace So- 
ciety in 1837, the constitution was so far amended as to 
outlaw defensive war.’ Although Dr. William Allen of 
Bowdoin College left the Society because of this surren- 
der to the radicalism of the day, other conservatives stayed 
in and determined to back-water. They were led by the 

8 Wright’s Journals, for 1836, vols. xv-xxviii; Advocate of Peace, i, 
no. 3, December, 1837, 123; Minutes of the Executive Committee of the 


American Peace Society, August 22, 1836 (Ms. Records of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, Washington, D. C.). 


® Advocate of Peace, i, no. 1, June, 1837, 30. 
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new corresponding secretary, the Reverend George C. 
Beckwith, a man who sincerely believed that the Peace 
Society’s platform should be broad enough to include all 
the friends of the cause, and who henceforth labored to 
rescind the doctrinaire amendment to the Society’s consti- 
tution. On the other hand, the radical non-resistants 
weighed the amended constitution in the scales and found 
it too conservative. To them a peace society, to be ef- 
fective, must come out against the man-killing principle, 
must declare against the use of force for all occasions, for 
individuals as well as for nations. 

Thus Wright found others who shared his views. 
None of these was so formidable as William Lloyd Gar- 
rison.”® As early as 1833 Garrison had been responsible 
for the article in the Constitution of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society which promised that the Society would 
never, “in any way, countenance the oppressed in vindi- 
cating their rights by resorting to physical force.” During 
the spring of 1835 meetings were held in Boston in 
which Wright, Garrison, and Edmund Quincy tried their 
wings. “I am more and more convinced,” wrote Garri- 
son to Mary Benson, “that it is the duty of the followers 
of Christ to suffer themselves to be defrauded, calumni- 
ated and barbarously treated, without resorting to their 
own physical energies, or to the force of human law, for 
retaliation and punishment. It is a difficult lesson to 
learn.” The psychologist might find in such a dictum a 
reasoned defense for such a hopeless minority as the ex- 

1° William Lloyd Garrison on Non-Resistance, together with a Per- 
sonal Sketch by his Daughter, Fanny Garrison Villard, New York, 1924, 
passim. 


11 William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His Life, by His Children, 4 vols., 
New York, 1885, ii, 52, November 7, 1835. 
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treme abolitionists were; unable to defend themselves 
against mob violence, what was more natural than for 
them to repudiate force? Not unnaturally, Garrison, like 
Wright, took to task the American Peace Society for “en- 
rolling upon its list of members, not converted but bel- 
ligerent commanders, generals, colonels, majors, corpo- 
rals and all.” It was “radically defective in principle, 
and based on sand.” 

Two years later, in August, 1837, the abolitionist gave 
notice of his intention to part company with the peace 
societies as he had done with the colonization society, un- 
less “they alter their present course.”** The more Garri- 
son pondered, the more certain he became that if indi- 
viduals could not resort to physical force to break down 
the heart of an adversary, then they could not join with 
an ungodly State in so doing. As long as men resolved 
not to bear the cross of Christ and be crucified in the 
world, human governments would remain in violent re- 
sistance. The Liberator of June 23, 1837, raised the flag 
to the topmast and denounced “human governments as 
the results of human disobedience to the requirements of 
heaven.”” This was heresy! It smelled of the anti-gov- 
ernment notions of J. H. Noyes’ perfectionism. 

It was in this frame of mind that Garrison talked with 
Wright just before the annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society in Boston, on the twenty-ninth of May, 
1838. When Beckwith read the yearly report of the So- 
ciety, it seemed to them that it was without vital prin- 
ciple and went much too far in emphasizing the idea of 
conservative reform. How fearful Beckwith seemed of 


12 William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His Life, ii, 222. 
13 Liberator, vii, 103. 
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offending public opinion! What a bad taste his appeals 
for harmony and codperation with conservative friends 
of the cause left in the mouths of Wright and Garrison. 
Then, at the business meeting of the Society the next day 
at the Eagle Bank, Beckwith showed his colors by offer- 
ing a motion to strike out of the constitution the newly 
adopted article which declared all wars, defensive as well 
as offensive, inconsistent with the Gospel. Though the 
motion failed, its introdution led Wright to offer one 
for the calling of a convention during the coming year to 
discuss the principles and means of securing peace. The 
motion, put by Ladd, who was in the chair, carried; anda 
committee, consisting of the Reverend Samuel J. May, 
H. C. Wright, Edmund Quincy, and the Reverend 
George Trask, was appointed. These men, though all 
Garrisonian abolitionists, differed in their views on peace. 
May, during the discussion, had taken the ground that 
the American Peace Society ought not to limit itself to 
opposing international war, but should strike at the root 
of the evil by extirpating war from the heart of men.” 
At a meeting of the Anti-Slavery meeting on the next 
day, May 31, 1838, a committee including Wright and 
Garrison was also named to call a peace convention. Asa 
concession to the feminists in the anti-slavery organiza- 
tion, the invitation to deliberate and vote in the forth- 
coming convention was extended to women. Thus during 
the summer of 1838, while Emerson was preparing his 
Divinity School Address, Wright was preparing for a 
convention to further the cause of non-resistance. A 
series of meetings was held at the Town Hall, theories 
14 Wright, Journal, xxxviii, May 29, 30, 1838; Garrison, Story of His 


Life, ii, 222; Samuel E. Coues, Ms. Peace Album, (Harvard College 
Library) Advocate of Peace, ii, July, 1838, 46-47. 
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of government were aired, and the doctrine of the in- 
violability of human life came in for a large share of at- 
tention. In all these meetings Wright was the leading 
spirit. Similar ones were held in Newport, Weymouth, 
Marshfield, Hingham, in fact, in nearly all the towns of 
eastern Massachusetts. These manoeuvers roused the 
wrath of the clergy. The cauldron was soon bubbling. 
On September 17, the day before the opening of the 
convention, the moderate peace men met at Eagle Bank. 
Their purpose was to prevent the extreme non-resistance 
measures of Wright from coming up in the convention, 
thus to save the cause from the extravagance of the radi- 
cals.”* 

On the next day, September 18, 1838, the Reverend 
Samuel J. May called together the long-anticipated 
Peace Convention in Marlboro Chapel, founded three 
years earlier by Boston abolitionists to advance “the 
cause of humanity and free discussion.” The radicals 
were out in full force. The rolls of the convention showed 
an attendance of one hundred and twenty-four from 
Massachusetts and thirty odd from the other New Eng- 
land states, with three from Pennsylvania. Among those 
who most markedly enjoyed the gift of tongues in the 
convention were Wright, Garrison, George Benson, Ef- 
fington Capron, Charles Whipple, Wendell Phillips, 
Adin Ballou, A. Bronson, Alcott, William Ladd, Amasa 
Walker, and finally Abby Kelley “in her modest dress.” 
The proceedings opened with an address from the Rev- 
erend Samuel J. May and the election of Sydney Wil- 
lard as presiding officer. Garrison, despite the grave 


15 Wright, Journal, xxxviii-xxx, passim; William Lloyd Garrison, 
Story of His Life, ii, 222 ff. 
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countenances of those who hoped the woman question 
might not be brought into the proceedings, suggested 
that females be admitted to the full privileges of voting 
and serving on committees. When Abby Kelley and Mrs. 
Maria Chapman “with her swift eyes of clear steel-blue” 
were put on committees, it was more than the conserva- 
tives could stomach, and the Reverend George C. Beck- 
with, editor of the Advocate of Peace and a leading offi- 
cial in the American Peace Society, together with George 
Russell, Baron Stowe and John Walker, requested that 
their names be erased from the roll of the convention. 
To bring matters to a head, Wright then introduced a 
resolution declaring that according to the Gospel of 
Christ no man, and no government, had the right to take 
the life of man, on any pretext whatever: Dr. Charles 
Follen delivered himself of an ingenious speech against 
the resolution, and there were others who followed in 
like vein. Amasa Walker suggested a somewhat modified 
substitute motion to the effect that human life was “in- 
violable and can never be taken without sin against God.” 
Ladd, whom Garrison described as “a huge and strange 
compound of fat, good nature, and benevolence,” sup- 
ported Walker’s resolution. His broad and irresistible 
humor was oil on troubled waters. This “Apostle of 
Peace” was of the opinion that to doubt the safety and 
expediency of the principle of non-resistance was to deny 
the wisdom and goodness of Jehovah. At length 
Wright’s original motion carried, and it was resolved to 
form a society based on the principle of the inviolability 
of human life and non-resistance to enemies in all cases 
whatsoever. Without much delay the committee appoint- 
ed to draw up a Declaration of Sentiments and Constitu- 
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tion made its report. Both documents came largely from 
the pen of Garrison, and but twenty-eight, all Garrison 
abolitionists, voted aye.” 

The spirit of the Declaration of Principles thus adopt- 
ed was condensed in the preamble: 


We cannot acknowledge allegiance to any human govern- 
ment; neither can we oppose any such government by a resort 
to physical force. We recognize but one King and Lawgiver, 
one Judge and Ruler of Mankind. We are bound by the laws 
of a kingdom which is not of this world, the subjects of which 
are forbidden to fight, in which Mercy and Truth are met to- 
gether, and Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other. 
We register our testimony, not only against all war, but against 
all preparation for war.** 


The opposition to preparation for war was expressed 
in this same meeting by the adoption of a report urging 
the Convention to petition the legislature to apply to 
non-resistants the exemptions enjoyed by Friends.” 

By the Constitution of the new organization —the 
New England Non-resistance Society—its members con- 
curred in the opinion that no man, or body of men, how- 
ever constituted or by whatever name called, had the 
right to take the life of man as a penalty for transgres- 
sion; no man could sue another for redress of injuries, or 
thrust any evil-doer into prison, or fill any office in which 
he would be liable to execute penal enactments, or take 
part in military service, or acknowledge allegiance to any 

16 Wright, Journal, xxxvii, September 21-23, 1838; Proceedings of 
the Peace Convention, Boston, 1838, passim.; William Lloyd Garrison, 
Story of His Life, ii, 222 ff; S. E. Coves, Ms. Peace Album, testimony of 
the Rev. Samuel J. May; John Hemmenway, Memoir of William Ladd, 
Boston, 1877, 73-75; Advocate of Peace, ii, October, 1838, 117-118. 

17 Principles of the Non-Resistance Society (Boston, 1839). 

18 The Non-Resistant, i, January, 1839. 
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human government, or justify any man in fighting for 
the defense of property, liberty, life or religion. No 
member could adhere to any plot to overthrow any gov- 
ernment no matter how corrupt and inefficient, though he 
would obey “the powers that be” except in the cases in 
which they should bid him violate his conscience, and 
then he was meekly to submit to the penalty of disobedi- 
ence. The constitution opened membership to all persons 
on equal terms and without distinction as to sex. Anne W. 
Weston and Thankful Southwick were elected to the 
Executive Committee, and Maria Chapman was made 
Recording Secretary. Lucretia Mott later availed herself 
of this opportunity for advancing woman’s rights, and 
took an active part in the first anniversary of the new 
Society.” 

Garrison said that never before had a more “fanatical” 
or “disorganizing” instrument been penned by man. In 
the Liberator he announced that the three days of the 
peace convention would prove more memorable than the 
Three Days in Paris.* To the new Society Garrison de- 
voted a larger and larger portion of the Liberator, until 
at least half of the fourth page was regularly given to it. 
Certain friends of abolition feared that the cause would 
suffer by its association with non-resistance and so advised 
Garrison. When Mrs. Maria Chapman, friend that she 
was of both causes, added her voice to the abolition prot- 
estants, Garrison was bound to pay heed. 

In need of an organ for their cause, the radical pacifists 
founded the Non-Resistant, a semi-monthly, small folio 


19 Principles of the Non-Resistance Society; Wright, Journal, xli, Sep- 
tember 25, 1839. 
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of four columns to the page. Its editors were Edmund 
Quincy, Maria W. Chapman and Garrison. They took as 
the motto of their journal the caption “Resist Not Evil 
—Jesus Christ.” The success of the paper exceeded the 
very modest hopes of its founders. Much of its material 
came from the pen of Henry Clarke Wright. 

But the new organization won friends very slowly, 
and encountered scathing, bitter condemnation. Of peri- 
odicals, only the Brandon (Vermont) Telegraph spoke 
a kindly word for the new society. The Christian Ex- 
aminer and the Universalist Quarterly denounced its 
tenets in weighty articles. Arthur Tappan returned his 
sample copy of the Non-Resistant, refusing to be “instru- 
mental in disseminating non-government sentiments.” 
Many radical pacifists were unable to join the new so- 
ciety. Amasa Walker, for instance, although a believer 
in non-resistance, could not see the propriety of refusing 
“to exercise the franchise, or to take part in the civil 
duties and responsibilities of society.”** Ladd found the 
Constitution too ultra for him, and was compelled, re- 
luctantly, to give his vote in the negative. “I fully agree 
with many of their sentiments,” he wrote to a friend, 
“and I bid them godspeed so far as they follow Christ. 
I consider the new Society as ultra high; but almost the 
whole world are ultra low on this subject, and, if I must 
choose between the two ultras, give me the ultra high 
one; for I have always found it more easy to come down 
to the truth, than to come up to it.” 

Garrison wrote that Ladd went nineteen-twentieths of 
the way, and said he expected him to “go the whole” next 


21 The Non-Resistant, i, no. 2, January 19, 1839; Christian Examiner, 
xxi, 164-174; S. E. Coues, Ms. Peace Album, testimony of Amasa Walker. 
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year. None the less Ladd felt compelled, in a letter an- 
swering implications in the Liberator regarding his posi- 
tion, to wish that Garrison and his friends would return 
to the circle and “be more ready to advance known and 
partially acknowledged truth, than to spend time and 
energies in exploring far distant and unknown regions of 
speculations.” He also made it clear that though he be- 
lieved a/l war was contrary to the spirit of the Gospel and 
that capital punishment should be abolished, these ques- 
tions were no more attached to the cause of peace than to 
temperance or the anti-slavery question. While, how- 
ever, he held it was his duty to vote for the best men, it 
was not his duty to pay tribute to support war, or to take 
part in military service or in any civil office that might 
compel the taking of life. With such opinions it was not 
strange that Ladd attended the annual meetings of the 
Non-Resistance Society, and finally concluded, shortly 
before his death, that while the Society was not likely 
either to do much good or harm, its existence was per- 
haps justified as a reminder that there was no ultraism so 
bad as ultra-conservatism. The year before Ladd died, 
Wright, after a two hours’ talk with him, noted in his 
Journal, “William Ladd does not differ from me at all 
in his principles.” * 

Nor was Ladd the only prominent member of the 
American Peace Society whose radical views on peace 
lent some color to the charge that the Society itself was 
ultra. Samuel E. Coues, who within three years was to 
become president of the older organization, satisfied 
Wright that at heart he was a non-resistant, and that 


22 Wright, Journal, xxxviii, September 22, 1838; xliii, April 27, 
1840; Hemmenway, Memoir of William Ladd, 73, 76, 117. 
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Amos Dresser, a pioneer of peace in Oberlin, Ohio, was 
likewise minded. Samuel J. May, who according to Gar- 
rison, acted inconsistently at the convention, “got fright- 
ened, confused and did some harm,” could not embrace 
all the principles of the Non-Resistance Society; yet he 
was fully convinced that Jesus was a non-resistant, and 
that the principle would always be despised by worldly 
men living for wealth and power. He codperated with 
the Society, preached non-resistance from many pulpits, 
and refused chaplaincies which involved ministering to 
those condemned to death. Gerrit Smith’s impression at 
the time of the organization of the Non-Resistance So- 
ciety in 1838 that its principles were right was confirmed 
in his mind the following year, and he contributed a 
hundred dollars to the Non-Resistant, at the risk of be- 
ing pronounced “a recreant abolitionist.” ” 

With such prominent peace men in sympathy with the 
non-resistant position, it was not strange that its advo- 
cates insisted that their conclusions must be deduced 
from the premises laid down by the American Peace So- 
ciety in its declaration that all war was contrary to the 
Gospel. Indeed, the Democratic Review held that, in 
reducing peace principles to their ultimate implications, 
the New England Non-Resistance Society had rendered 
important service to the American Peace Society.” 

On the other hand, the Beckwith group of conserva- 
tives in the older organization, which controlled the 
Advocate of Peace, disclaimed all connection with the 

23 §. E. Coues, Ms. Peace Album, Testimony of the Rev. J. May; The 
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new society and insisted that not more than one or two 
members had joined it. “It is an enterprise altogether dis- 
tinct from our own,” said the editor of the Advocate of 
Peace, and he rejoiced that these “extraneous views, so 
often unjustly charged on us, are now embodied in a 
distinct organization.” In similar terms the New York 
Peace Society repudiated the non-resistants, emphasizing 
the point that the orthodox peace societies aimed merely 
to abolish international war, and had no concern with the 
domestic affairs of governments.” 

Although Wright as well as other non-resistants felt 
that the American Peace Society was thus without any 
vital principle, he continued to attend its anniversaries, 
and in 1840 was allowed to speak, on his own responsi- 
bility, for fifteen minutes. But Wright and the Non- 
Resistant contended that the American Peace Society had 
spent itself without having made any appreciable impres- 
sion on the martial character of the nation.” 

Both the conservatives and the non-resistants realized 
the importance of winning support from the British peace 
movement. Beckwith printed a letter from the Reverend 
James Hargreaves, secretary of the London Peace So- 
ciety, a more radical organization than its American 
counterpart—a letter obviously in answer to an inquiry. 
The point of the English communication was to show 
that one might be a thoroughly committed radical peace 
man without assuming an anti-government position. Beck- 
with reminded the faithful that the strongest peace men 
in England stood aloof from the new heresy. Wright, 


*5 The Non-Resistant, i, no. 2, January 19, 1839; Advocate of Peace, 
ii, no. 5, October, 1838, 117-118. 

2° Wright, Journal, xl, May 28, 1839; xliii, May 27, 1840; The 
Non-Resistant, i, no. 17, September 7, 1839. 
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not to be outdone, kept in touch with radicals in England, 
corresponding with the famous free trader and abolition- 
ist, George Thompson, who accepted the non-resistance 
creed; with the eminent Quaker, Joseph Sturge; and 
with the thoroughgoing peace advocate, John Scoble. 

Within a few years Wright was authorized by the 
Non-Resistance Society to undertake a mission to Eng- 
land for the propagation of non-resistance doctrines and 
other causes. He addressed his tract, A Kiss for a Blow 
(London, 1843) and his more comprehensive work, De- 
fensive War, Proved to be a Denial of Christianity (Lon- 
don, 1846) primarily to a British audience. Garrison 
joined him in England and contended with “ministers, 
lawyers, merchants” in debates on non-resistance. He 
scattered copies of the Non-Resistant and tried to make 
converts. These Americans made little headway. Even 
Friends like Joseph Gurney, the brother of Elizabeth 
Fry, visiting the United States in 1839, felt that non- 
resistance, in so far as it encouraged individuals not to 
codperate with the civil government, was unreasonable, 
though he rejoiced at the antidote which even such ob- 
jectionable views afforded to the prevalent American 
militia system.” 

It was in New England the Non-Resistance Society 
chiefly sowed its seed. For a decade after its organization 
it struggled for a cause against which fought the stars in 
their courses. It was encouraging to gather a thousand 
dollars during the first six months, but such support was 
not enduring. In fact, by 1844 Garrison could tell 
Wright in England that “the Society has had only a nom- 


*7 Advocate of Peace, iii, December, 1839, 91, 232; Wright, Journal, 
xl, June 5, 1839, xliii, April 27, 1840; Joseph G. Gurney, Journey in 
North America, 21g. 
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inal existence during the past year, and indeed, ever since 
your departure. It is without an organ, without funds, 
without agents, without a publication.”™ Considerable 
prejudice was shown during the sessions of the Society, 
and a mob once made demonstrations of hostility. 

The spreading of the doctrines of the Society was due 
mainly to two men. Henry Clarke Wright, of course, 
was one. He lectured in New England and in the Mid- 
dle States as the agent of the Society. His influence may 
also have been felt in the West—the principles of the 
Society were adopted by a communistic society in Lexing- 
ton, Indiana. He wrote epigrammatic and sensational 
non-resistant articles for the periodical of the Society, 
until it expired in 1842, and tracts from his hand served 
the same end. Wherever he could, Wright fraternized 
with the Quakers, for he believed their doctrines to be 
entirely in keeping with non-resistant principles. The 
younger Friends were often willing to codperate, and 
after attending a Yearly Meeting in Newport, Rhode 
Island, Wright expressed renewed faith in their support. 
The meetinghouses of Friends were more often opened 
to him than those of any other denomination. It is clear, 
none the less, that this hospitality did not mean that the 
Friends as a body favored the doctrines of the New Eng- 
land Society. They printed at least one disclaimer of the 
tenets of the non-resistants.” 

No less devoted to the cause than Henry Clarke 
Wright was the Reverend Adin Ballou, a Universalist, 


28 William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His Life, iii, 80. 

2° The Non-Resistant, i, no. 13, July 6, 1839; June 1, 1839; April 20, 
1839; Wright, Journal, xlii, xliii, passim; Advocate of Peace, iii, De- 
cember, 1840, 232. 
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an advocate of the cause of labor, of the abolition of 
slavery, woman’s rights, temperance and Christian So- 
cialism.* At the annual anniversary of the Non-Resist- 
ance Society in 1839, Ballou maintained that if the pro- 
fessed friends of the New Testament were consistent, 
they would withdraw from all governmental society 
which was constitutionally committed to the war prin- 
ciple. This anticipated the founding of Hopedale Com- 
munity by Ballou in 1842. The address, which was at 
once recognized as a significant event, was published in 
tract form as well as in the Non-Resistant. In October, 
1843, Ballou was chosen president of the New England 
Non-Resistance Society. Two years later he took meas- 
ures to resuscitate its periodical, which had been sus- 
pended. In 1848 it was decided to change the name of 
the revived publication to the Non-Resistant and Practi- 
cal Christian, and this paper now became the official or- 
gan of the Society. Wright, who had just ended his long 
mission in Europe, contributed to its columns accounts of 
his labors abroad.” Besides his editorial work, Ballou con- 
ducted many debates on non-resistance, and, at the re- 
quest of Theodure Parker, preached to his congregation 
in Boston on the subject. While Parker was not entirely 
convinced of the practicability of the doctrine, he felt that 
in nine cases out of ten violence was needlessly resorted 
to.” 

8° Charles A. Staples, A memorial of Reverend Adin Ballou, in Pro- 


ceedings of the Worcester Society of Antiquity, 1890, XXXV, 99-112 
(Worcester, 1890). 


31 William S. Heywood, ed., Autobiography of Adin Ballou, Lowell, 
1896, 307-309, 380. 

82 [bid., 382; C. B. Frothingham, Theodore Parker, A Biography, 
Boston, 1874, p. 361. 
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In 1846 Ballou published the most thorough exposi- 
tion of non-resistance made in the pre-Civil War period. 
In the preface of this book, Christian Non-Resistance in 
all its Important Bearings, Illustrated and Defended, 
the author stated that the cause was most unpopular, and 
but little understood. Arguing from the Scripture text, “I 
say unto you, resist not evil,” Ballou urged that the doc- 
trine was not contrary to nature since it was a universal 
law that like begets like. Hence kindness would beget 
kindness. The safety of the principle of non-resistance 
was elaborately illustrated by examples. 

The early enthusiasm of the non-resistants, except in 
rare instances, soon waned, and little is heard of the 
movement in the ’fifties. The last annual meeting of the 
Society was held in 1849. For the decline of a move- 
ment, which probably never numbered more than two 
hundred persons, there were good reasons. Perhaps the 
most important was the extreme character of the cause. 
Wright’s language was so violent that even Ballou was 
somewhat distressed with his lack of discrimination and 
judgment. At the anniversary meeting of 1848, Wright 
offered a resolution to the effect that “no man that re- 
jects the doctrine is entitled to be called a Christian or a 
disciple of Christ.” Harriet Beecher Stowe asked if 
Wright was not an infidel, what else he could be called? 
Among the clergy the Reverend Edward Beecher was 
not alone in associating the non-resistants with atheists.” 
Perhaps one of the most aggressive non-resistants was 
Stephen Foster, the author of a vigorous assault on the 
church and clergy, The Brotherhood of Thieves. 


33 William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His Life, iii, 27, 227, 397-400. 
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A second reason for the decline of non-resistance, the 
créme de la créme of ultraism, was its conflict with abo- 
litionism, a vigorous and growing cult. Garrison asserted 
that during the two and a half years that he was nominal- 
ly one of the editors of the Non-Resistant, he had not 
devoted half a day to the writing of editorial matter for 
its pages, and that his time, means and labors were so ab- 
sorbed in seeking the emancipation of his enslaved coun- 
trymen, that he could not do very much specifically and 
directly for non-resistance. For some time, none the less, 
Garrison continued to think of the two causes as more or 
less inseparable. If the slaveholder should become a 
non-resistant, for example, he could never again strike 
a slave, never again compel him to labor, nor reclaim him 
if he ran away, nor resort in any wise to violence by which 
the relation of master and slave originated and was main- 
tained. It seemed to Garrison that non-resistance was 
“the temper of mind in which all enterprises for humani- 
ty should be undertaken, rather than a distinct enterprise 
in itself.”** When Charles Stearns formally renounced 
his non-resistance views during the troublous times in 
Kansas, Garrison still held to the faith. What was more 
to the point, he even argued in its behalf with John 
Brown in the parlors of Theodore Parker one January 
evening in 1857. But with the John Brown raid, Garri- 
son surrendered. On the day of the execution of Brown, 
Garrison, in a speech at Tremont Temple, declared that 
wherever there was a contest between the oppressed and 
the oppressor, his heart must be with the oppressed, and 
that therefore he could but wish success to all slave insur- 
rections. “Give me,” he said, “as a Non-Resistant, Bun- 


34 William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His Life, iii, 16, 79-80. 
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ker Hill and Lexington and Concord, rather than the 
cowardice and servility of a Southern slave-plantation.” 
In the same breath he tried to persuade himself and his 
hearers that he had neither stained nor compromised his 
peace profession.” 

Even the arch-angel of non-resistance, Henry Clarke 
Wright, came down to earth and sustained the Govern- 
ment during the Civil War, declaring that the preserva- 
tion of the Republic, the destruction of slavery, and the 
rights of the laboring classes everywhere depended on 
the re-election of Lincoln. He scorned the anti-govern- 
ment plots of the Knights of the Golden Circle—it was a 
Daniel come to judgment. As his non-resistance doctrines 
evaporated, his interest in spiritualism and in the preven- 
tion of “undesigned and undesired maternity” increased 
until his death in the summer of 1870.” 

With but few exceptions the non-resistants succumbed 
to the ways of the world, yielding “allegiance to the war- 
god when with his battle-axe he cleft asunder the fetter 
of the slave.” Adin Ballou was one who refused to sur- 
render his principles and until his death in 1890 devoted 
thought and labor to a cause that other champions had 
forgotten. In the last years of his life recognition came 
from Count Leo Tolstoy, who wrote his deep love and 
respect for the unreconstructed non-resistant, whose work 
had done “great good” to the Russian soul, and whose 
tracts, translated into the Russian, were “propagated 

35 William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His Life, iii, 419, 488, 491 ff. 

36 [bid., iv, 110. The titles of some of Wright’s later books reflect his 
interests, Marriage and Parentage, or the Reproductive Element in Man 
as a Means to His Elevation and Happiness, Boston, 1855; The Un- 


welcome Child, or the Crime of an Undesigned and Undesired Maternity, 
Boston, 1858; The Living Present and the Dead Past (Boston, 1865). 
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among the believers, and richly appreciated by them.”* 
Tolstoy acknowledged an even greater indebtedness to 
Garrison, who was “the first to proclaim this principle as 
a rule for the organization of the life of men.” There 
seems to be no evidence, however, for the claim made by 
one of Garrison’s children that it was from the great abo- 
litionist that Tolstoy first learned of the doctrine of non- 
resistance.” 

Thus Emerson’s advice, “Trust the principle of Non- 
Resistance,” was not heeded by its most noisy exponents. 
Contrary to his warning,” they sought to “vamp and 
abut principles” which tried their patience and stood in 
the way of another cause so close to their heart. Even so, 
the New England Non-Resistance Society deserves to be 
remembered, quite apart from its picturesqueness. As a 
philosophical and social way of life, it bore no fruits. 
But in itself it was a bright blossom among other flowers 
and weeds of Transcendentalism in New England. 

87 Adin Ballou, Autobiography, 421; Lewis G. Wilson, “The Christian 
Doctrine of Non-Resistance” in the Arena, xiii, December, 1890, 1-12. 


38 Leo Tolstoy to V. Tchertkoff, in William Lloyd Garrison on Non- 
Resistance, 46, 55, and Fanny Garrison Villard’s statement, xii. 


39 Emerson’s Journals, v. 302-303, October 27, 1839. 














THE POETRY OF JACOB BAILEY, 
LOYALIST 


RAY PALMER BAKER 
I 


N OCTOBER 4, 1780, there appeared in Riv- 
ington’s Gazette a satire in Hudibrastic verse en- 
titled “The Factious Demagogue.” The subscription, 
J. B——-,, Clericus, and the date, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
May 13, 1780, led Winthrop Sargent, editor of The 
Loyalist Poetry of the American Revolution (1857), to 
ascribe it to Jacob Bailey (1731-1808), “The Frontier 
Missionary.” Although Sargent refers in his notes to the 
Memoir (1853) by William S. Bartlett, he apparently 
made no attempt to verify the ascription; for a study of 
Bartlett’s work would have led him to a copy of Bailey’s 
letter of March 14, 1789, to the Reverend Edward Bass, 
of Newburyport, in which, after mentioning his hymns, 
he remarks that he has “attempted to court the Muses” 
in his old age “upon several subjects by way of satire, as 
the character of your demagogues, the trimmer, & c.”* 
Moreover, if Sargent had found Bailey’s papers, he 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are drawn from Bailey’s pa- 
pers. Since extracts from later versions have been combined with passages 
from early manuscripts, capitalization and spelling have been modernized 
throughout. With punctuation a two-fold policy has been adopted. In 
the citations from Bailey’s prose the pointing has not been altered. As his 
poetry is written, however, without end closes, current usage has been 


followed. Square brackets have been employed to indicate variants or 
substitutions where words or phrases have become illegible. 
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would nave discovered other evidence to support his 
view. Among them is a burlesque on Congress, written 
in 1774, and “A Political Poem,” of fifty-six stanzas, 
composed in 1778. Long before 1780, therefore, Bailey, 
like Chandler and Odell, had dedicated his pen to the 
services of his party. 

The extent of his devotion is indicated by the letters 
which he received from his friends and acquaintances in 
exile. For instance, Jonathan Hicks, a physician of Gar- 
diner, Maine, addressing him from New York, October 
26, 1779, remarks that he “would be greatly obliged if 
you would let some clerk copy the farce.” A little later 
James Dummer Rogers, a lawyer, who afterward settled 
at Shelburne, Nova Scotia, refers to Bailey as the Butler 
of a new struggle between Roundhead and Cavalier. 
Aside from such general corroboration, the papers con- 
tain more definite proof of the correctness of Sargent’s 
position. One of them, a communication to Rogers dated 
March 10, 1781, includes the “Character of a Trim- 
mer”—apparently the poem mentioned by Bailey in his 
letter to Bass and cited by him in a note to Rogers, 
March 13, 1781. In this note he says: “I have received 
your favor . . . and the liquor came safe. I cannot at 
present furnish you with the continuation of my last sub- 
ject, but will send you an epistle in the doggrel strain, 
occasioned by the extreme caution of our printers who re- 
fuse to insert anything which tends to expose the guilt 
and madness of rebellion.” The fact that the lines in 
question were written shortly after “The Factious Dema- 
gogue” seems to fix the two pieces as those linked togeth- 
er by Bailey seven years later. However commonplace 
the earlier of them may be, it is significant because, as far 
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as I know, it is, aside from The Association of the Dele- 
gates of the Colonies (1774), the only satire published 
by one of the most prolific writers of the Revolutionary 
Era —a realistic commentator on the life of New Eng- 
land and an uncompromising critic of the movement for 
independence. 


II 


Of those who opposed that movement, Bailey was 
typical in his ancestry and family relationships, in his 
education and professional achievements, and in his 
exile and unlightened misfortunes. 

Early in the seventeenth century his ancestors had set- 
tled in Rowley, Massachusetts, where his father was a 
deacon in the First Congregational Society. Although he 
shared the poverty of his parents, and so ranked last in 
his class at Harvard College, his wife, Sarah Weeks, be- 
longed to the elect. Her father, John Weeks, was a phy- 
sician and a colonel of militia. Her mother, Martha Win- 
gate, bore the name of a family distinguished in the an- 
nals of New Hampshire. In Canada, also, the tradition 
of gentility established by his marriage persisted in suc- 
ceeding generations; for Bailey’s sons, like those of many 
Loyalist gentlemen, followed the army and the law, the 
eldest, Charles Percy, falling at the Battle of Chippewa, 
in 1814. 

As I have intimated, however, Bailey himself inherit- 
ed little but respectability. If it had not been for the 
kindness of the Reverend Jedediah Jewett, pastor of the 
First Congregational Society, it is doubtful whether his 
ambitions would have carried him beyond the three R’s. 
As it was, he was able to enter Harvard College in 1751. 
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Thereafter he belonged by grace, if not by birth, to the 
colonial aristocracy. Among his acquaintances were sol- 
diers, statesmen, lawyers, physicians, and clergymen like 
Sir William Pepperell, Sir John Wentworth, William 
Browne, Silvester Gardiner, and Mather Byles. Al- 
though he was indebted to them for many favors, he was 
dependent largely upon his own resources. Like many 
collegians he “kept school” at Kingston and at Hampton, 
in New Hampshire, before he obtained a license to 
preach. Today it is difficult to determine what prompted 
him to take orders; but it is clear that his aristocratic as- 
sociations influenced him to some extent in his decision to 
visit Great Britain and to return to the Eastern Country 
as a missionary of the Church of England. At Pownal- 
borough—and, later, at Annapolis, in Nova Scotia—he 
labored for nearly fifty years—a conscientious and, on 
the whole, a successful priest of his communion. 

Like most Anglican clergymen in the Northern Colo- 
nies, he was an outspoken and obstinate Loyalist. Conse- 
quently, he was threatened, harassed, and finally ex- 
pelled. One of two hundred alumni of Harvard College 
who found refuge in the maritime provinces of Canada; 
one of three hundred clergymen who suffered for their 
convictions, and one, therefore, of a notable group of 
professional men—nearly one thousand in number— 
whose fortunes were wrecked because of their adherence 
to the crown, he is a symbol of their fate—and irrepa- 
rable it must have seemed. To men like Bailey, with in- 
tellectual tastes and ambitions, the loneliness of exile 
must have been peculiarly bitter; and bitter must have 
been the loss—and it was general—of the books and man- 
uscripts that represented the accumulation and labor of 
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decades. His books, apparently, he never recovered; and 
it was not until Deceraber 1, 1784, that the Reverend 
Samuel Parker, of Boston, notified him that he had re- 
ceived two of his boxes which had been sent down from 
Pownalborough. Referring to one of them, he writes 
that he has found “therein a parcel of papers jumbled 
together in as great confusion as Chaos itself could have 
made, and the chest no way secured.”* In view of this 
statement, it is not surprising that in his correspondence 
with the Reverend Jeremy Belknap, the historian, Bailey 
complains that he has “had the misfortune to lose most” 
of his “collections.” Nevertheless, although many of his 
manuscripts were undoubtedly destroyed “in conse- 
quence” of his “compulsory emigration,”* and although 
others were scattered after his death, a “sea of docu- 
ments” remains. In recent years, through the courtesy of 
the late Archdeacon W. O. Raymond, Miss Mary J. E. 
Starrett, Miss Annie F. Donohue, and Mr. R. C. Wood- 
bury, Bailey’s great-grandson and a student of colonial 
life and literature, I have had an opportunity to examine 
many of these memorials of the Revolution. Asa result 
I can understand the attitude of the Reverend Samuel 
Parker. “If you were not my Senior”—-so runs his admo- 
nition—“I should take it upon myself to advise you to 
expend a little more pains in writing your discourses, be- 
cause, when you are old you may be obliged to transcribe 
for the purpose of reading them. And, if they were pre- 
served with a little more care, it would be no disad- 
vantage.”* Nevertheless, in spite of their condition, it is 


* William S. Bartlett, The Frontier Missionary, p. 198. 
5 [bid., p. 261. 
* Ibid., p. 199. 
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possible to obtain a fairly adequate idea of the extent and 
character of Bailey’s work. 

Its range is as great as its content is curious. The prose 
includes letters, diaries, and travels; histories; school 
texts, of which one was evidently published; characters; 
sermons; descriptions of natural phenomena; dramas; 
dialogues; tales in the manner of Richardson, and nar- 
ratives based upon the experiences of the Loyalists. The 
poetry, to which this paper is limited, is almost as varied. 


Mil 


In his Memoir Bartlett dismisses Bailey’s verse be- 
cause of its political cast. Although it is true that much 
of it deals with the Revolution, it is also true that much 
of it—especially that written before 1775—deals with 
more traditional themes and, from a literary point of 
view, is almost as notable as the satires. Mediocre as it 
undoubtedly is, it nevertheless points to the conclusion— 
a conclusion substantiated by the achievements of half a 
dozen Loyalist writers—that poetry in New England 
in the eighteenth century was neither so imitative nor so 
dull as is generally assumed. The epistles, the descrip- 
tions of natural phenomena, the pictures of the country- 
side, and the more ambitious narrative poems—all these 
indicate a range of interest and a mastery of form that 
are seldom associated with the Eastern Country. 

Among the epistles the earliest is “To Cordelia, A 
Young Lady at Boston,” dated Cambridge, October 17, 
1753, and written, therefore, while Bailey was a junior 
at Harvard College. As might be expected, it is trivial 
and amateurish. On the other hand, it shows that even 
in his twenties its author could write effective couplets. 
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After addressing the fair Delia with conventional hu- 

mility, he characterizes his epistle as: 

The tribute of an humble muse 

Who for acceptance trembling sues, 

And quakes lest Delia should deny 

His ardent suit to gratify. 

You must expect no strains of wit 

Such as renownéd bards have writ; 

”Tis Nature in a simple dress 

Can best my artless soul express. 


“Teach me, ye gods,” he continues: 


Teach me, ye gods, how to declare 
My passion for this lovely fair. 


The charms of other beauties are, however, incapable of 
stirring his pulses: 

Not all the soft bewitching grace 

That blushes in Dorinda’s face; 

Not all the rolling fire that flies 

From bright Bellinda’s sparkling eyes; 

Not all the charming white and red 

That on Amanda’s cheeks are spread — 


Delia, alone, he maintains, in lines reminiscent of the 
? , ? 
gaiety of Rupert’s Horse, can his “thoughts control,” 


And reigns and wantons in my soul. 
She is the chief of all my joys, 
And none but she my heart employs. 


Not unexpectedly, therefore, she appears: 


Bright as an angel, clear as light, 
Fair as the snow’s unspotted white. 


Nor unexpectedly does the youthful poet, steeped in the 
lore of a more romantic day, threaten, if rejected, to join 
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his comrades on the field of honor and to dedicate his 
genius to the impulses that “upward point”: 

Rise now, my muse, on more adventurous wings, 

To chant of virtue and immortal things; 


Know that the lasting pleasures of the mind 
Are not to earth’s contracted course confined. 


The next poems which have been preserved are de- 
scriptions of natural phenomena. In a letter from Kings- 
ton, December 30, 1755, to a friend in Cambridge, he 
writes, “Since nothing more profitable is availing, I have 
exposed my weakness in offering a few lines on the late 
terrible earthquake . . . I have represented the stillness 
of the season as perfectly pleasant without taking note 
of any uncommon appearance preceding the great shock,” 
although there were, evidently, “strange lights seen by 
many,” and “terrible roarings of the sea” that threw 
many into “fearful apprehension”: 


When dewy Night spread out her dusky train, 
And solemn silence hovered o’er the plain, 
Through all the bright expansions of the sky 
Unnumbered beauties blazed upon the eye; 
The starry splendors, with [refulgent] beams, 
Shone on the lakes and silvered all the streams. 


No “warring winds, no threatening clouds” disturbed 
the calmness of the hour: 


But stillness reigned while mortals peaceful lay 
In slumbering ease and dreamed their cares away. 


To accentuate the “vast surprise” and tumult of the 
night, Bailey introduces a portrait of one of “Bostonia’s” 
belles blissfully unaware of the impending catastrophe: 
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Her soul was peaceful as the realms above, 

Serenely calm and all composed for love. 

The guardian graces, circling round her head, 

Drove all the restless phantoms from her bed; 

The rose and lily, in alternate streaks, 

Brightened her charms, and flushed along her cheeks. 


Somewhat similar are the lines contained in a letter, 
written March 2, 1756, in which Bailey, describing the 
earthquake, exalts the grandeur of the Almighty: 

One frown of His can make a nation fall, 
Can swell the seas or shake this solid ball. 


At His rebuke the vast Atlantic roars, 
And rolls destruction round her spacious shores. 


Interesting as are these pictures of dangers by field 
and flood, they are less interesting than the pictures of 
the countryside. The first of these poems was composed 
at Kingston, September 6, 1755; and although Bailey re- 
marks that it has neither “wit, connection, or good sense,” 
it is an intimate memorial of his affection for his alma 
mater. In contrast with the delights of Harvard Col- 
lege, his only pleasures, ironically enough, are “books, 
ink, and quill.” With the younger people of the com- 
munity—the Pollys and Kates—he has little in com- 
mon: 


Their courting is simple; they tumble all day 
With Roger and Damon on winrows of hay. 


Although he glances reminiscently at the halls which he 
has left forever and at the exploits in “Harvard’s do- 
minion” in which he has had a hand, not everything in 
Kingston suffers from the comparison. Among the rural 
graces one at least is worthy of notice: 
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She baffles description. The fire of her eyes 

Can be likened to nothing in seas, earth, or skies 
She’s courteous and easy, fair, genteel, and nice; 
Has wit and good humor secure from all vice. 


Only for a moment, none the less, is Bailey wooed from 
his melancholy and his homesickness for the charms of 
Cambridge: 


Alas! for I languish, I moan and complain 

For the absence of Harvard and all her bright train; 
Forever my thoughts that kind mother pursue, 

And all her past fondness present to my view. 
Delightful companions no more I enjoy, 

Nor do I with [ David] or Stephen employ 

My moments of leisure. No, those are all spent 

In lonely doggrel and fallen content. 

No thickets of locust, no far-spreading grove, 
When evening approaches, invite me to rove. 


Gone are the convivialities of the Yard; the breakfasts 
in hall; the hours spent “In pouring down liquor on high 
quarter day.” Gone, too, are the rollicking songs; the 
dances of week-nights; the quivering flutes; the argu- 
ments between sophomores and freshmen; the “crackers 
at night” that “alarm open ears,” and the logs that “roll 
rattling downstairs.” All these delights have disap- 
peared, to be succeeded by the rustic wit and boisterous 
mirth of a pioneer settlement. 


The character of its entertainments is portrayed by 


Bailey, November 6, 1755, in “A Description of a Husk- 
ing Frolic Lately Celebrated by the Beaux and Belles of 
Kingston.” The day, he says, was propitious: 





The season was cheerful, the weather was bright, 
When a number assembled to frolic all night. 
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As a stranger—for Bailey appears as a guest—he natu- 
rally aroused the curiosity of the more froward damsels 
of the party, who, country-wise, invented various snares 
for his undoing: 

Then cards, wool, and ashes flew quick round the room; 

One snatched up the shovel, another the broom . . . 

A few minutes after came in a great crew, 

With Tom, Joe, and Jenny, Kate, Dolly, and Sue. 

The chorus completed, they all set away 

As frolic as gnats on a sunshiny day. 


At “Aunt Nabby’s,” where kisses and drams “set the 
virgins on flame,” the rowdyism developed apace. Ears 
of corn were shied at love-lorn couples; téte-d-tétes 
were interrupted; jokes were cracked, and tales were 
bandied about. Nor was Bailey, who had an eye for a 
graceful ankle and a well-turned arm, more fastidious 
than his fellows; for if he appears in the person of the 
narrator, he did not hesitate to participate in a converse 
that was both intimate and improper. With Jenny he 
could tumble on the husks; and with Doll in his arms he 
could abandon himself to “a Heaven of pleasure—” 
And play with her hair, 
Count over her beauties and call her “my dear.” 


But, alas! it was transient. All human delight 
Is like birds that we read of forever in flight. 


New joys, however, were in store; for, amidst the din, 
supper was announced; and “Like crows round a car- 
cass each one took his place.” In describing the prelimi- 
nary horseplay, the author slips easily into the historic 
present: 


The girls in a huddle stand snickering by 
Till Jenny and Katy have fingered the pie; 
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Then on it like harpies with hunger they fall, 
Or rather like scholars in old Harvard Hall. 


Even supper, reminiscent of the end of a quarter or a 
fast-day night at Cambridge, with its roast beef and pud- 
ding, did not end the turmoil: 


The chairs in wild order flew quite round the room; 

Some threatened with firebrands, some brandished a broom, 
While others, resolved to increase the uproar, 

Lay tussling the girls in wide heaps on the floor. 


In view of the fact that “scenes of vile lewdness” 
crowded upon one another in such rapid succession that 
“*Twould make Mother Dilly of B——n to blush,” 
Bailey concludes: 


Quite sick of confusion, dear Dolly and I 
Retired from the hubbub new pleasures to try. 


And by way of comment he adds naively, “from many 
of these indecent frolics which I have seen in these parts, 
I must conclude that rustics are not more innocent than 
citizens.” 


From an historical point of view the “literary” narra- 
tives, which are more conventional in character, are as 
important as these blunt, realistic sketches which indicate 
that life in New England in the eighteenth century was 
neither so bleak nor so proper as it has often been pic- 
tured. Apparently, by 1759, Bailey, like a number of his 
contemporaries, had been attracted by the glamor of the 
past; for among his manuscripts is a ballad of eighteen 
stanzas dealing with the betrayal and death of a love- 
lorn maiden who, surprised by a midnight visit, surren- 
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ders to her lover. Another poem, a romantic tale of sin 
and retribution, is a story of an only daughter, who, in 
spite of the wise and kindly counsel of her fiancé, is se- 
duced by a suitor who is gentle only in birth. Although 
her faithful lover brings her a promise of forgiveness 
and an offer of honorable marriage, she becomes a wan- 
derer in the ways of wickedness. At last she appears old, 
haggard, and unlovely: 


Upon her meager, naked arm she leaned 

Her tottering head, from which the matted locks 
Fell careless down and shaded half her face. 
Pale was her visage, wrinkled was her skin; 
Deep in her sockets rolled her hollow eyes, 

That shed no gentle tears, the sovereign balm 
Of grief and anguish . . . Affright 

And Terror shook her soul, and black Despair 
In bitter venom thrilled into her heart 

Without a grain of hope to ease the smart. 


Striking as is the emergence of such a theme in rural 
New England in the eighteenth century, it is less striking 
than the novelty of the versification, with its curious 
echoes of earlier harmonies. A few lines will indicate 
its character: 


A narrow path between two craggy hills 

He followed winding till in a cavern vast 

a eee See ee 

The broken walks were hung with shaggy moss, 
Which dripped its moisture in perpetual shower. 
Honestus crept into this dreary vault 
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At length a mournful sound assailed his ears, 
And chilly darkness magnified his fears. 


Yet desolate he gropéd out his way 

Through dangers thick and over-hanging rocks 
Which hoary time had crumbled into dust. 

The noise increased. Here Echo’s doleful voice 
Resounded loud along the hollow caves, 

And subtle Horror shook her leaden wings. 

Now to a wider opening he arrived 

Where through a crevice in the shuttered roof, 
There came a faint and quivering glimpse of light 
And scenes displayed all dismal to the sight. 


IV 


Although these “literary” narratives possess at least 
an antiquarian appeal, the political pieces, both the poems 
of exile and the satires—lines wrung from suffering and 
bitterness—are more authentic and more vital. 

Of the poems of exile, only “A Farewell to Kenne- 
bec,” written in 1779, has been published. In its forty- 
odd stanzas Bailey describes his grief at leaving the home 
which he has wrought in the wilderness, the “House of 
Prayer,” and the cemetery where his children lie buried. 
In their day the lines were evidently regarded with no 
little favor. “I am much pleased with your ‘Farewell,’ ” 
writes Hicks from New York, October 26, 1779; and, 
on January 8, 1791, the Reverend Samuel Peters, author 
of the General History of Connecticut (1781), writes 
from London: 


“Y ou will see the Farewell from Kennebec, but little dif- 
ferenced from the original, which was chiefly done to 
avoid some words less fashionable now than formerly, 
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and to make even measure, as is the fashion now in ten 
feet verses. Many verses would have done honor to 
Young, or Pope, or Milton. The last verse was read 
aloud in a Coffee House, and drew tears and sighs from 
many sympathizing persons.”* Another correspondent 
adds, “I have not yet seen the lines you sent to Mr. Pe- 
ters, who has made you figure in the magazines by pub- 
lishing them.” Nor have I seen the periodicals in which 
they were printed. Among the papers of Benjamin 
Marston—like Bailey, a graduate of Harvard and an 
exile in Nova Scotia—is, however, a manuscript copy of 
a poem that is evidently Peters’ version. The last stanza 
runs: 

Once more we view the solemn scenes around ; 

With swelling grief my partner calls to mind 


Her tender babes beneath the heaving ground, 
And weeps to leave the mouldering dust behind. 


Several other poems also reflect the homesickness and 
despair that are characteristic of Loyalist literature after 
1780. One entitled, by a later hand, “A Poem in Eight 
Stanzas, as Written in his Exile in Nova Scotia,” is cast 
in the stanza of the “Farewell”: 


I 
[Confined] to these malignant times, 
How shall I form the promised rhymes, 
Or gain the power to please? 
To breathe the soft and gentle fire 
Which tender love and peace inspire 
Requires a mind at ease. 


5 William S. Bartlett, The Frontier Missionary, p. 178. 
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2 
Tho’ absent from the hostile shore 
Where murdering engines storm and roar, 
And stain the field with blood, 
Yet here the lonely, rustic plains, 
Where fallen melancholy reigns, 
Surround my rough abode. 


3 
I see the distant mountains rise, 
And stretch along the southern skies, 
To form the dusky shades; 
But when I view the chequered scenes 
Of gloomy woods and cheerful greens, 
Regret my mind invades. 


4 
Where Nature spreads her sweetest charms 
In all her gay, romantic forms, 
My [errant] fancy roves; 
Along the rapid, winding streams 
I often wander in my dreams, 


And thro’ the shady groves. 


5 
In every path and wild I find 
Some moving scene recalled to mind 
Where I have borne a part; 
Some absent friend before my eyes 
Perhaps in Death’s cold mansion lies 
To wound my bleeding heart. 


6 


May Heaven exert His gentle power 

And choicest smiles and blessings shower 
On our unhappy land; 

And make the mighty Prince of Peace 

Make all the rage of slaughter cease, 
And flee at His command. 
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cluded in a letter to Thomas Robie, May 23, 1780 
begins: 


I 
Come, Heavenly Peace, with all thy pleasing airs, 
Return in smiles to bless my native land; 
Expel from every heart distressing cares, 
And smooth the rugged scenes with gentle hand. 
2 
Bid discord cease and slaughter rage no more ; 
No longer let the sword terrific gleam, 
Nor deep-mouthed cannon with tremendous roar 
Th’ approaching horrors of the day proclaim. 


3 
Where late the shock-embattled front of war 
With [sullen] death in all its terrors rose, 
May pastures green and waving corn appear 
To soothe our care and dissipate our woes. 





Another poem—one of many, Bailey writes—is in- 


. It 


Most of Bailey’s poetry, however, is satirical. I have 
already mentioned “The Trimmer,” dealing with a sub- 
ject that aroused the ridicule of both parties. Some men, 
writes Bailey, incline to one side or the other as fortune 
dictates: “So trees of tall and comely form are seen to 
bend amidst the storm.” Careless of their “country’s 


glory,” 


They nicely trim, ’twixt Whig and Tory, 
And gravely think that honesty 
Is out of date in policy. 


They even pride themselves, like sailors, upon escaping 
the reefs that encompass them as: 





Tis thought the pilot’s skill is seen 
In steering safe, those rocks between. 
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With this introduction Bailey turns to his story: 


There lived in our new-fangled nation 
A man of wondrous moderation; 
While some were eager for the laws, 
And others fought in Freedom’s cause, 
Till all was madness, rage, and foam, 
He kept himself concealed at home — 


Like a mouse in the “belly of a cheese” — 


Or like a coward in a brawl 

Couched close and snug behind a wall. 
He was to all disputes a stranger, 

And shut his eyes from every danger; 
To Sons of Liberty was civil, 

But shunned a Tory as the D-v-l. 
And yet my authors all relate 

He had for Whigs a mortal hate. 


As a result, the unfortunate trimmer is not only despised 
by his friends but suspected by his enemies: 


For we have cause, as wise men tell us, 
Of silent people to be jealous; 

And he that does from words refrain 
Has mischief hatching in his brain. 


Under the circumstances, he is soon laid by the heels: 


A zealous father of sedition 

Took up the good man on suspicion ; 
Forced him without a grain of pity, 
Before th’ inflexible committee. 
Committee men are dreadful things, 
More haughty far than Europe’s kings; 
The latter mostly rule by laws, 

The first are governed by a Cause — 
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A cause, adds Bailey, “Which they can alter, change, or 
model” to suit the whim of the moment. Indeed, in 
comparison with other potentates, however tyrannical, 
they come off second-best : 


But with committees ’tis the fashion 
To gratify some sordid passion ; 
With vain pretence to save the state 
They plague the objects of their hate. 


Wealth, reputation, revenge—these are the motives, in- 
sists Bailey, that guide their actions; and: 


Before these sons of dire ambition 
Was haled our trimming politician. 


His predicament, as might be expected, provides an op- 
portunity to paint the scene in ludicrous colors: 


In this assembly you might see 
Great Congress in epitome. 


Needless to add, the picture is far from flattering: 


So have I seen in lonely site 

The solemn, hooting bird of night 
Sit silent, gloomy thro’ the day, 
Intent on carnage, blood, and prey. 


The chairman, ignorant and illiterate but pompous and 
dictatorial, is a target for many shafts tinged with venom. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his malapropism, heightened by 
malicious misspelling, he is able to sway the passions of 
his audience: 


The mob, who heard this condemnation, 
Was seized with sudden inflammation; 

And, gathering round from near to far, 
Rolled him in feathers, pitch, and tar. 
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Crammed in a cart, dragged to the gallows, pelted with 
filth, and threatened with death, this unmilitant Mc- 
Fingal is still supine: 

See him in doleful, piteous case: 

Tears, filth, and blood deformed his face; 

Patient and meek these wrongs he bore, 

And neither threatened, raved, or swore. 

All indignation he supprest, 

Yet felt these insults in his breast; 

His agony, regret, and shame 

Burnt in his soul with smothered flame. 


It may seem that the unfortunate hero has been suffi- 
ciently punished for his indecision; but, apparently, a 
trimmer’s troubles are never ended; for at last, in des- 
peration, he is forced to flee to the British to escape hang- 
ing as a spy: 

And ’tis, no doubt, a dreadful thing 

On high ’twixt Heaven and earth to swing. 


Even among the British, however, he finds it difficult to 
establish his innocence, if not his loyalty; and, in spite of 
his sufferings, he is again cast into jeopardy. Not with- 
out reason does Bailey draw the moral: 

Now, neighbors, whether Whig or Tory, 

Learn from this sad and tragic story 


The voice of Conscience to obey, 
And walk as she directs the way. 


Although “The Trimmer,” like “The Factious Dema- 
gogue,” shows that Bailey could write easy, if not bril- 
liant verse, it is by no means the best of his satires. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the Revolutionary Era, there took 
shape under his hands a vast poem of more than thirty 
books in which he launches his bolts against the aberra- 
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tions of the day. At first, apparently, he planned to 
attack only the religious debauches. In his correspond- 
ence, as well as in A Description of Nova Scotia, he refers 
on numerous occasions to the excesses of the evangelistic 
fanatic, who frequently: 


endeavors to fix upon them [the regular clergy] the charge of 
gross immorality, which he whispers to his female adherents, 
with the appearance, of great delicacy, with forced sighs, affect- 
ed groans, doleful looks, and artificial tears. The progress of 
this enthusiasm . . . is attended with many pernicious effects. It 
encourages idleness, excites dissension, begets poverty, brings 
Christianity into contempt, and promotes a criminal intercourse 
between the sexes. People of this character delight, if possible, 
to assemble in the evening, and find a pretence to continue their 
lectures beyond the usual hour of repose. 


At such seasons many circumstances “conspire,” continues 
Bailey, to arouse the passions and to turn the “meeting 
house” into a brothel. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find in one of Bailey’s 
letters an “extract from a manuscript poem” that is sug- 
gestive of Elmer Gantry: 


Behold the gifted teacher rise, 

And roll to Heaven his hal f-shut eyes; 

In every feature of his face, 

See stiffness, sanctity, and grace. 

Like whipping post erect he stands, 

And stretches forth his waving hands . . . 
Observe him spring with eager jump, 

And on the table fiercely thump. 

With double fist he beats the air, 

Pours out his soul in wrathful prayer; 
Then, seized with furious agitation, 
Screams forth a frightful exhortation . . . 
Strives by each motion to express 
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The agonies of deep distress ; 

Then groans, and scolds, and roars aloud 
Till dread and frenzy fire the crowd . . . 
Some Heaven extol with rapturous air, 
While others rave in black despair . . . 
Thus in some far and lonely site, 

Amidst the deepest glooms of night, 
Where roll the slow and sullen floods, 
O’er hung with rocks and dusky woods, 
I’ve heard the waves terrific howl — 


At last, when the enthusiasm reaches its height, and 
shouts of joy mingle with sobs of grief, not a few of the 
godly are discomfited by their excess. The last lines of 
the passage quoted by Bailey should delight discoverers 
in the realm in which, according to certain authorities, re- 
ligious exaltation and sexual excitement seem to merge: 


Here blue-eyed Jenny plays her part. 
Inured to every saint-like art, 

She works and heaves from head to heel 
With pangs of puritanic zeal. 

Now in a fit of deep distress, 

The holy maid turns prophetess, 

And to our light and knowledge brings 
A multitude of secret things; 

And as enthusiasm advances, 

Falls into ecstacies and trances; 

Herself with decency resigns 

To these impulses and inclines 

On Jimmy Trim, a favorite youth, 

A chosen vessel of the Truth, 

Who, as she sinks into his arms, 

Feels thro’ his veins her powerful charms. 
Grown warm with throbs of strong devotion, 
He finds his blood in high commotion, 
And, fired with love of this dear sister, 
Is now unable to resist her. 
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Whether this quotation belongs to Jack Ramble, the 
long poem to which I have referred, I cannot say. Pos- 
sibly it may be part of the original draft; for even while 
he was busy upon these lines, Bailey’s thought was cen- 
tred upon politics, in his mind seldom divorced from re- 
ligion. A number of epistles addressed to friends like 
Thomas Brown, who became a schoolmaster at Halifax, 
and Mistress Joseph Domette, of Boston, are entirely 
political. Consequently, although Jack Ramble is osten- 
sibly a memoir of an itinerant preacher, and although 
various remnants point to the conclusion that Bailey, be- 
ginning with a kind of evangelistic Hudibras, altered his 
scheme as he mastered his metre and material, it is pos- 
sible that, from the beginning, he intended it as a satire 
upon the Patriots in general and upon Franklin in par- 
ticular. Even if this was not his original plan, it is evi- 
dent that he adopted it when he realized how effectively 
Franklin, the exponent of a strange doctrine, would fit 
into the tale. At any rate, there is a close correlation be- 
tween the books of the two principal versions. One, 
highly finished, deals with the middle years of Frank- 
lin’s life. The other, cruder and evidently earlier in 
composition, is cast more distinctly in the form of a cleri- 
cal biography. Even in it, however, it is not difficult to 
trace the significant incidents in the life of Franklin, who 
had entertained Bailey on various occasions during his 
visit to London in 1760. The passages below are drawn 
generally from the later version, although a few extracts 
dealing with episodes not treated in it have been bor- 
rowed from the earlier. The poem begins: 


It is confest in former times 
Men rose by merit, not by crimes. 
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Heroic spirits then were few 

Who durst the road to fame pursue; 
None could expect an elevation 
Except by worth and education. 


In his youth the hero appears as a freethinker, a scoffer 
not only against clergymen but also against governments 
as well—a challenger of all who are placed in positions 
of authority, insisting— 


That kings and bishops did invent 

The lie of future punishment 

That they might keep the rabble under 
To arm themselves with power and plunder; 
That all religion was designed 

To stint the freedom of the mind, 

To make men wrangle, fret, and scowl, 
And look as solemn as an owl; 

And that profoundest reverence 

Is due to our superior sense ; 

And sure the man can never err 

Who his own judgment does prefer 

To all received, established rules, 

The labors of pedantic schools — 


Anyone who relies upon tradition, insists the irrepressible 
Jack, is likely to make his brains so “muddy”— 

That he by no means can be able 

Truth to discern from arrant fable; 

But the freethinker can descry 

The boundless deep in half an eye; 

Yea, through a millstone he can see 

The bottom of profundity ; 

With equal ease his skill protrudes 

Thro’ all the highest attitudes; 

The moon itself he can peep over, 

And things to us unknown discover; 

Can view the Heaven’s inmost treasure, 

And regulate the stars at pleasure. 
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To curry favor with the Dissenters, however, Jack fo- 
cuses his attack upon the Church of England, to Bailey 
the bulwark of loyalty: 


Yet after all with better grace 

None could assume a pious face. 

To carry on some bad design 

He knew in proper notes to whine; 

And that the Saints might him revere, 
He railed at Church with scornful sneer. 


Nevertheless, although Jack, because of this strategy, 
succeeds in achieving a degree of popularity among the 
Dissenters of Boston, whom Bailey ironically christens 
“the Saints,” he has at heart little liking for the metropo- 
lis, in which his antecedents are only too well known; and 
he soon abandons Massachusetts for Pennsylvania: 


But now, grown weary of the Saints, 

He left them while their loud complaints 
With deadly bitterness abounded, 

And over Heaven and earth resounded. 
He changed their worship for another, 
And soon became a quaking brother; 

For he beheld with reverence 

Their growing power and opulence. 


In Philadelphia, where he adopts the customs of the 
town, he— 


Was seen with grave, majestic pride 
All worldly glories to deride . . . 
The badges of his party bore, 

And unadorned his garments wore, 
That with a decent ostentation 

He might display mortification. 

He in th’ assembly silent sat 

Invested with the broad-brimmed hat; 
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Soon learnt to regulate the eye, 
And practice well the timeful sigh. 


Successful, at first, in imposing upon his new acquaint- 
ances, he nevertheless finds it difficult to maintain the 
pretence of respectability which has brought him wealth 
and honor: 


He bore the mimic art so well 

As almost Garrick to excel. 

So servant maids oft imitate 

Their mistresses in voice and gait; 

Like them their dignity maintain, 

And treat their lover with disdain . . . 
Since ’tis a painful occupation 

To practice constant simulation, 

The Devil with age and craft to boot 
Can’t always hide his cloven foot. 
Then how can man avoid detection, 

Or stan his merited correction? 

He could no longer quite conceal 

For no religion his great veal; 

And soon, by his familiar cat, 

Made Hezekiah smell a rat:. 

”T was far beneath his high condition 
To make to God or man submission. 

He did by his own wit discover 
Himself a great philosopher. 

In’s element no bird alive 

Knew better how to swim and dive. 

He like a loon was often found 

O’er head and heels in the profound; 
The difference knew, ’mong other things, 
Between the bow and fiddle strings . . . 
Knew by the virtue of his nose 

A rotten carcass froma rose .. . 

But over and above the senses 
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To wondrous skill he made pretences; 
By canons of philosophy 

Could batter down divinity, 

And prove beyond all contradiction 
The gospel a romantic fiction 
Invented, as he plainly saw, 

To keep the stubborn world in awe; 
Could by a demonstration tell 

There can be no such place as hell . . . 
He could the vilest clear from blots, 
And cleanse the leopard from his spots; 
And measure with a gauging rod 

The power and wisdom of his god . . . 
In Nature’s work could point out blunders, 
And do himself ten thousand wonders. 
He by a kite contrived to rise, 

And range at large about the skies; 
Could cut old moons up into stars 

To stick among the ladies’ hairs 

(So ancient wizards in a trice 

Could conjure water frogs and lice) ; 
Did by his cunning once prevail 

To seize a comet by the tail . . . 

He next by art of distillation 
Performed some mighty operation, 
And from the rosy morning dew 

A fine elixer vitae drew — 


Reproved by his inquisitors, he finally casts off all pre- 
tence and appears as he is—an infidel philosopher. With 
such references to the hero’s studies in the sciences— 
references that show, at times, considerable knowledge 
of contemporary events—are linked many current anec- 
dotes regarding Franklin’s immorality—a subject that 
Bailey treats with a gusto that is hardly clerical. It must 
be admitted, however, that, unlike Odell, he is not en- 
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tirely oblivious to the merits of his opponents. Jack, he 
confesses, has a deal of truth as well as falsehood in him: 


So Doctor Phiz could by his skill 

Put health and poison in a pill. 

He could like Proteus change his shape 
From man to hog, from hog to ape. 


On the other hand, this comparison is merely an intro- 
duction to a number of similes, drawn from the barnyard 
and the dungheap, that are even less complimentary. 
There are few animals whose actions, however offensive, 


Jack cannot match. Intent on mischief, he can bide his 
time: 


So false Grimalkin silent lies, 
Watching his prey with half-shut eyes; 
Then forward springs with horrid souse 
Upon the poor defenceless mouse ; 
Insults him first with gentle paws, 
Then tears him with his bloody claws. 


His calm, his urbanity, his freedom from anger—all 
these qualities, insists Bailey, render Franklin more per- 
nicious than a blatant demagogue. Even his contributions 
to the sciences—contributions which Bailey, as an ama- 
teur, summarizes with exactness— merely accentuate his 
capacity for evil: 


Our hero, with adventurous hand, 
Now strives all Nature to command; 
Stouter and bolder grown, aspires 

To handle the celestial fires; 

With daring spirit to defy 

The terrors of the Lord Most High; 
To rend the gloomy clouds asunder, 
And rob the Almighty of his thunder. 
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So former giants did assay 


Amidst the horrors of the storm, 
He many juggles did perform; 
And did before admiring crowds 


Tis said by electricity 
He once was known to kill a flea. 
With confidence he did advance 
That he by his amazing skill 


Could miracles perform at will; 
Could in a consecrated urn 


temporary events: 


He throbbed for lofty elevation 


In manner thus began to reason: 
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To steal the bolts of Jove away . . . 


Attempt to thresh and squeeze the clouds 
Till with a crack of pop-gun thunder 
He Europe filled with gaping wonder. 


That he could make a lady dance . 


Make fire descend and downward burn; 
And by a piece of iron could even 
Defend you from the wrath of Heaven. 
Great kings, astonished at his fame, 

Paid honors to the hero’s name . . . 
And from their proper goods and chattels 
Bestowed upon him plumbs and rattles. 


Elated by his success, he dreams of becoming supreme by 
inciting, and then crushing, rebellion. The following 
passage is based upon the tales of double-dealing that at 
times affected materially Franklin’s influence upon con- 


And now ambition fired his breast, 
And robbed his mighty soul of rest. 


Some miles above his former station. 

So bladders grow and swell, we find, 
When blown and filled up with the wind. 
He with himself, a certain season, 
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Since I am thus endowed with knowledge 
Above all masters of the college ; 

And wiser grown than all my teachers, 
And far excel all modern preachers; 
Can prove by geometric rules 

That all beside myself are fools . . . 
Have ransacked Nature at my pleasure, 
And rifled her most secret treasure ; 
Since by my skill I can defy 

The mighty thunders of the sky; 

Can with my new invented shock 
Make mountains tremble, buildings rock; 
And by my cunning machinations 
Astonish the surrounding nations; 
Since I can act these wonders o’er, 
And, when I please, ten thousand more; 
Since I am fitter for command 

Than those who govern in the land; 
And could I once obtain the sway, 

The willing people would obey, 

And serve with joy and acclamation, 

A man of rising reputation. 

But first I must with courage stout 
Contrive the present powers to rout; 
And to secure me from detection, 
Must raise a desperate insurrection ; 
Lead on the people in delusion 

Till all is rumpus and confusion. 

In this untoward situation 

The king perhaps may take occasion 
To call me from my native quiet 

To soften and compose the riot — 


In anticipation he gloats over the power which he will 
exercise: 


And from the heights of pomp and show 
Tonk down with scorn on all below; 
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Shall live in grandeur, state, and ease; 
Suppress and cherish whom I please . . . 
And, sure, twill give me high diversion 
To ridicule the banded parson; 

To represent the firm believer 

A rascal, villain, and deceiver. 

I'll leave the Congress in the lurch, 

And pick a quarrel with the Church; 
Accuse them first of disaffection ; 

Then beg Hi; Majesty’s protection 
*Gainst such a crew of dangerous wights, 
A sturdy race of Jacobites . . . 

Nor can I in my heart endure 

The Presbyterian demure 

Who strives the blackest faults to hide 
Beneath a cloak of solemn pride; 

But let it be my first intent 

To court the sons of discontent — 


And to this “desperate, mad adventure” he dedicates his 
genius: 


He swears by Jove and all the skies 
That from his mouth a flame shall rise, 
Conveyed by his directing hand, 

To scorch and burn up all the land 
From where the sun with ardor glows 
To regions of eternal snows. 


In view of these threats, Bailey raises the standard of 
loyalty: 


Let all the honest and sincere 
Who Heaven’s authority revere 
Resist with steadfast resolution 
The sons of change and revolution. 


This appeal—evidently written early in the struggle— 
is supplemented by one that for many must have been 
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more potent than the call of an uncertain duty. Some, 
Bailey admits, have been raised to “eminence”— 


Yet still their greatness have lamented, 
And in the halter’s noose repented. 


And with this note of warning he resumes his narrative: 
There let them hang while we in song 
Again attempt to jog along. 
The morning now was in the sky 
And hung his blazing lamp on high 
To chase away in hasty fright 
The dire hobgoblins of the night. 


In descriptive passages of this character Bailey often 
halts his tale to portray with cynical realism the life of 
the countryside; and at this point a picture of a New 
England farmhouse on a summer morning serves not 
only to lighten the narrative but also to accentuate the 
futility of strife. Unfortunately, few of the lines can be 
reproduced today. Although Bailey, speaking of the lit- 
erature of the period, remarks that “our books in general 
are intended to mislead the judgment, to bewilder the 
fancy, to influence the passions, and to promote infi- 
delity,” he had read Smollett, Sterne, and Fielding; and 
he was by no means squeamish. In‘his search for veracity 
he does not hesitate, therefore, to explore the most inti- 
mate facts of existence and to take his readers even to the 
outhouses of the plantation. Consequently, although 
each member of the family is drawn in startling colors, 
only Moll, a daughter, can appear in these pages: 


Then to the opening door she hies 
With hair all hanging o’er her eyes; 
For Moll consented in the dark 

To roll and bundle with her spark. 
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Many incidents, highly indecorous, give vitality, if not 
decency, to the satire. Some of them, such as the hero’s 
untimely appearance at a “delicate” moment in Moll’s 
toilet are introduced merely as mirthful asides. On the 
other hand, many of them, appalling in their truthful- 
ness, are filled with sly digs that are not without wit and 
not without malice. For instance, Bailey writes: 

Some peevish critic may inquire 

Why Jack should rove without a squire 

Since ancient heroes had a friend, 

Their various motions to defend, 

Who round the world trudged with their masters, 

And bore a part in their disasters. 


Unlike the heroes of the past—and Bailey’s list shows 
that he was widely read in the major literatures of Eu- 
rope— Jack is able to meet the world without a second: 

Jack had true courage of his own, 

Nor feared to range the world alone; 

Nor counsel wanted, nor defence, 

Save his superior impudence. 
So-—— 

Equipt with beaver, gloves, and cane, 

Resolved his greatness to maintain — 


he continues his rambles. Before describing his missions 
to Great Britain, Bailey, whose sense of humor was more 
powerful than proper, deals with a number of escapades 
that it is now convenient to forget. In one of these affairs 
the unhappy Jack, detected with a paramour, is forced to 
abandon even his clothes. Since he had accosted her with 
the calm assurance of a philosopher committed to vice as 
a matter of principle, the contrast between his rational- 
istic coolness and his nocturnal haste with its bodily dan- 
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gers and moral consequences is apt material for burlesque. 
The spectacle of the grave and diplomatic Franklin chat- 
tering with fear in such an unscholarly and unstatesman- 
like situation is amazingly ludicrous. Moreover, even 
after he succeeds in extricating himself from this pre- 
dicament and appears in Great Britain as a delegate from 
the provinces beyond the seas, he becomes involved in 
various affairs that are hardly less disastrous. Indeed, 
his career abroad is largely a series of amorous intrigues. 
In spite of these lapses, however, it is necessary for the 
Saints—the Dissenters of Boston—who have become the 
leaders of rebellion, to accept his partnership in their 
conspiracy of crime even though, in days past, they have 
been his severest critics. The procedure by which he is 
reinstated in their fellowship is a masterly stroke based 
upon Franklin’s account of his own delinquencies. At the 
conference called to seal his regeneration, he is defended 
by “A sister of exalted merit.” Her speech, a left-handed 
thrust at one of the dissenting ministers, is an excellent 
skit on a precarious manceuvre: 


Good ladies, let me interfere. 

Be not so cruel and severe. 

Consider this detested crime 

Was acted in his youthful prime. 
There may be here perhaps some other 
As guilty as our holy brother, 

The thing was done in careless mirth 
The night before his second birth; 
For he most freely did express 

To me his former wickedness, 

Nor failed in sorrow to impart 

The secret feelings of his heart. 

O had you heard his groans and sighs, 
Or seen the tears roll from his eyes — 
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Accepted, therefore, by his erstwhile enemies, the Con- 
gregationalists of his native town, he again sails for Great 
Britain, from which he returns with a new doctrine. 
Nevertheless, although he is successful as a preacher of 
independence, and although he long maintains his honor- 
able status in the community and the world at large, he 
cannot hide forever the fact that at heart he has never 
changed. When, therefore, during one of his perennial 
adventures, he drops a journal to the floor in his enforced 
and precipitate flight, he is convicted out of his own 
mouth; and henceforth he is known for what he is. In 
vain, in the desperate finale of this revelation, he sum- 
mons his own spirit to extricate him from the terrors of 
the encompassing gloom: 


O was I able to command, 
Dear Franklin, thy all-powerful wand! 


Such is the satire that emerges from the chaotic mass 
of Bailey’s manuscripts. Although the relationship be- 
tween the two versions is obviously debatable, its purpose 
is clear: to ridicule the leaders of rebellion by portraying 
them in ludicrous situations which smack of truth; to 
embarrass them by arousing antagonisms likely to flame 
into controversy; and to force them into positions of 
mutual hostility. Moreover, the flavor of Bailey’s verse 
can hardly be affected by any discoveries that happily 
may be made. In spite of much that is crude and even 
childish, his poetry is often virile and effective. At its 
worst it is occasionally redeemed by a glimpse of some- 
thing more than wit. At its best it requires no apology. 











ON EMERSON’S “GRACE” AND 
“SELF-RELIANCE” 


G. R. ELLIOTT 


MERSON’S lines on “Grace,” as we now have 
them, read thus: 


How much, preventing God, how much I owe 
To the defences thou hast round me set; 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow,— 
These scornéd bondmen were my parapet. 

I dare not peep over this parapet 

To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 
The depths of sin to which I had descended, 
Had not these me against myself defended. 


Mr. C. P. Hotson in the course of his interesting 
article “A Background for Emerson’s Poem ‘Grace’ ” in 
the New England Quarterly for April, 1928 (page 
128), notes an allusion by Emerson’s editors to an early 
unprinted version of the poem. What appears to be the 
original draft is preserved in Emerson’s library at Con- 
cord. It is written on the inside front cover of the first 
volume of his copy of Milton’s Prose Works, A Selec- 
tion, published in Boston, 1826. Following the third 
verse are two lines that were afterwards dropped. They 
declare that the “defences” ‘which the poet has just ac- 
knowledged to God—“example, custom, fear, occasion 
slow”— 

Were props to my tottering conscience, 
Hedges to my soul from Satan’s creeping feet.’ 


1 These two unpublished lines are used with permission of Raymond 


Emerson, Esq. 
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Obviously these lines were done on the spur of the mo- 
ment. They are supernumerary to the octave scheme of 
the poem and they leap out of its rather stilted pentame- 
ter. Also they disrupt the metaphor which, suggested by 
the word “defences” in the second verse of the poem, is 
resumed and roundly developed in the five final verses. 
Therefore it was natural enough that the author should 
delete the two irregular lines when he struck the second 
heat. Yet they have a pungent immediacy of rhythm and 
image lacking in the rest of his little poem; and they are 
important for the present-day student of the mind and 
art of Emerson at the close of the third decade of his life. 

Incidentally they help to confirm my opinion that Mr. 
Hotson is too confident in assuming that “Grace” was 
“directly inspired” by Sampson Reed’s article on “Ex- 
ternal Restraint” in the New Jerusalem Magazine for 
September, 1832, and was written between September 
and December 25 of that year. We had better fall back 
on the view of Emerson’s editors, which is less exact but 
probably more correct. The poem is related in spirit to 
the comment upon Reed’s article in Emerson’s Journal, 
October 2, 1832, but may have been written at any time 
in the period 1831-1833. As will appear below, my own 
feeling, and it is merely a feeling, is that Emerson was 
most likely to compose it toward the very end of that 
period, by way of “recollecting in tranquility” a number 
of experiences which he had had during those years. { 

Mr. Hotson says, “It is hardly probable that he would 
have written the poem while away on his trip to Europe,” 
i.e., after December 25, 1832. However, it was precisely 
while Emerson was in Europe, which seemed to him so 
sadly lacking in the purest guidance of religion, that he 
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became most sharply conscious of what he owed to his 
New-England upbringing. In Naples, “a vast city of 
corrupt men,” he wrote the following in his Journal on 
March 13, 1833: 


When I was at home and felt vaunty, I pestered the good 
folks with insisting on discarding every motive but the highest. 
I said you need never act for example’s sake; never give pledges, 
etc. But I think now that we need all the advantages we can 
get, that our virtue wants all the crutches; that we must avail 
ourselves of our strength, and weakness, and want of appetite, 
and press of affairs, and of calculation, and of fear, as well as 
of the just and sublime considerations of the love of God and 
of self-respect. Not that any others will bear comparison with 
these, but because the temptations are so manifold and so subtle 
and assail archangels as well as coarser clay, that it will not do 
to spare any strength.” 


The third sentence reads like a transcript of “Grace”; 
in particular, the “crutches” of virtue recall the “props” 
of conscience in the two rejected verses. In the final sen- 
tence, the “subtle” temptations that “assail archangels” 
may recall (to the supersubtle reader, at least) “Satan’s 
creeping feet” in the poem. But my point is that the pas- 
sage as a whole provides a fuller parallel to “Grace” than 
any other single entry that I have so far noticed in the 
Journal. The passage lacks, however, the mood of in- 
tense, almost abrupt, conviction that governs the poem 
and appears in other Journal entries during this period 
concerned with the same general theme. For example: 


But there is a capacity of virtue in us, and there is a capacity 
of vice to make your blood creep.* 


2 For permission to use quotations from Emerson’s Works, the author 
is indebted to the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


3 Journal, April 25, 1831. 
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Don’t trust man, great God, with more power than he has, 
until he has learned to use that little better. What a hell we 
should make of the world if we could do what we would! * 

Is not then all objective theology a discipline, an aid, to the 
immature intellect until it is equal to the truth, and can poise 
itself? Yet God forbid that I should one moment lose sight of 
his real eternal Being, of my own dependence, my nothingness 
whilst yet I dare hail the present deity at my heart.° 


Such passages indicate the kind of harmonious conflict 
that was going on in Emerson during the perplexed years 
preceding and following the resignation of his pastorate.° 
In academic terms it was simply the battle between Tra- 
dition and Romantic individualism in which the whole 
era was engaged. But the word “battle” hardly applies 
to Emerson’s case. He never recognized any fundamen- 
tal hostility between the two combatants. Later on, at the 
call of what seemed to him a public need, he was to pro- 
claim a doctrine of “Self-Reliance” over against conven- 
tionalism. In the years under consideration, however, 
self-reliance was not a formulated doctrine but a condi- 
tion of his personal development. It was the effort of 
his impressible and slow-growing genius to “poise itself,” 
as suggested by the last Journal entry quoted above, in 
the midst of the conflict of past and present. 

He was anxious that both the old and the new thought 
should have their full impact and proper effect upon 
him. On account of his confessed inaptitude for sus- 
tained reasoning, he could not bring the two “mighty op- 
posites” together in an organic philosophy. Simply, he 
opened his mind first on one side and then on the other 

* January 20, 1832. 


® August 19, 1832. 
® September, 1832. 
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in quick succession. He strewed his Journal with contra- 
dictory statements which he allowed to lie side by side in 
the faith that at some time, in some way, they would be 
reconciled in the “Soul.” 

That situation accounts for the composition of “Grace” 
and for the fact that its cast is quite unique in Emerson’s 
poetry. The piece is a sharp condensation of one side of 
the twofold mood which swayed him in the transitional 
stage of his career. It is extraordinary in its praise of 
“example” and “custom” just because the author felt 
that in moments of impatience he was inclined to be ex- 
traordinarily unfair to “these scornéd bondmen.” He 
was developing his self-assurance, with the aid of Euro- 
pean Transcendentalism. At the same time he saw that 
transcendental self-reliance was commonly deficient in 
real poise and elevation, and at worst was even liable, in 
the words of the poem, to “depths of sin.” In the indi- 
vidual man, “the understanding speaks much, the pas- 
sions much, the soul seldom.”’ Therefore the divine 
Grace has two complementary modes of operation which 
we dare not separate: one, through the great moments of 
personal experience; the other, through the guidance of 
great tradition. We may fairly sum up Emerson’s double 
mood at this time by bringing together a clause from the 
poem and a clause, already quoted, from the contempo- 
rary Journal: “How much I owe to the defences Thou 
hast round me set! . . . whilst yet I dare hail the pres- 
ent deity at my heart.” 

To put the matter epigrammatically, Emerson saw 
that his self-reliance was due to his ancestors. He saw 
that a noble quality of self-trust is the outgrowth of a 


7 August 19, 1832. 
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noble and continuing tradition. One must regret, from 
the standpoint of subsequent American culture and art, 
that he did not proceed to develop this idea and to em- 
phasize it in his public utterances. It kept recurring to 
him in private. At the height of his public advocacy of 
the new individualism, he wrote in his Journal strong ac- 
knowledgments of what he owed to his forbears and up- 
bringing. For long he entertained the notion of compos- 
ing a sort of biographic compendium that would show the 
significance of New-England tradition in shaping a lofty 
and distinctive type of character. Meanwhile, however, 
came his decisive clash with the conservatives. About a 
year after his “Divinity School Address” he noted in his 
Journal:* “Reform.—The past has baked my loaf, and 
in the strength of its bread I break up the old oven.” This 
entry obviously alludes, with jocular complacency, to his 
public attitude. It is characteristic of his new frame of 
mind, as lecturer and essayist. Indeed, it is a fair sum- 
mary of his essay on “Self-Reliance,” which he was now 
engaged in composing. 

This essay, in spite of its ringing power, is a curious 
anomaly. It urges the reader to be true to his own ex- 
perience; but very considerably it is untrue to the ex- 
perience of Emerson himself. It urges writers to be 
“original and not conventional. . . . Speak your latent 
conviction and it shall be the universal sense.” But its 
pages are strewn with individualistic exaggerations which, 
derived from current Romanticism and not from the 
central course of Emerson’s own experience, are really 
conventional and not original. For example: 


: July 7, 1839. 
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No law can be sacred to me but that of my own nature. Good 
and bad are but names very readily transferable to that or this; 
the only right is what is after my own constitution; the only 
wrong what is against it. 


Such oratorical rhetoric illustrates Emerson’s iterated 
contention that a man can not write well, can not hit “the 
universal sense,” unless he is uttering his own “latent 
conviction.” 

The essay as a whole is untrue to Emerson’s “latent 
conviction” that there is no real opposition between sound 
self-trust and tradition; that Grace working through tra- 
dition defends a man against himself, as the poem puts it. 
To be sure, in the middle of the essay’ the author tries to 
dissolve the egoism of Romantic self-reliance in deity. 
“To talk of reliance is a poor external way of speaking. 
Speak rather of that which relies because it works and 
lives . . . the aboriginal Self, on which a universal re- 
liance may be grounded.” But deity, or divine grace, is 
here represented as working only through “Spontaneity” 
and “Intuition,” not through the check exerted upon 
these by “custom” and “example” as in the poem; only 
through individual experience, not through racial experi- 
ence—not through history if this be regarded as “any- 
thing more than a cheerful apologue and parable of my 
being and becoming.” In other words, the false antin- 
omy between self-trust and tradition is established and 
takes on a religious air. This is the radical drawback to 
Emerson’s official doctrine of self-reliance wherever it 
appears. 

Nowadays, when naturistic individualism is obviously 
in its second childhood, we need to cut through Emer- 


® Paragraph 21 ff. 
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son’s official doctrine, as I have termed it, to his deeper 
and more comprehensive conviction. The great sage him- 
self, I feel sure, would approve of this proceeding if he 
were aware of present conditions and needs. The word 
“tradition” was off color for him, as for so many of his 
successors. But in his total writings the thing itself, un- 
der various other denominations, is considered and ap- 
proved to a degree that would astonish any one who is 
familiar only with his canonized essays. A good book 
could be written on this subject; including an important 
chapter on Emerson’s relation to Milton, which has been 
badly neglected. At an early age Emerson was deeply 
engrossed in Milton’s prose as well as his verse. Con- 
tinual reflection upon his work and character is evidenced 
in the earlier volumes of the Journal, and culminates in 
the strong and fine panegyric of Milton published in the 
North American Review for July, 1838, now included in 
Natural History of the Intellect and Other Papers. In 
this essay, though the word “tradition” is not used and 
Milton’s freedom and modernity are stressed, it is obvi- 
ous that Milton was for Emerson the acme of the great 
tradition coming down from the Greek classics and the 
New Testament. The central thought of the essay is that 
Milton “added the genius of the Christian sanctity” to 
“antique heroism,” and is therefore “identified in the 
mind with all select and holy images, with the supreme 
interests of the human race.” 

But in “Self-Reliance,” written not long afterwards, 
Milton’s “highest merit” is asserted to reside in the fact 
that he “set at naught books and traditions.” The hyper- 
bole is apt for Emerson in his present mood, but singu- 
larly inapt for Milton. A contrary assertion had been 
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entered in the Journal a few years earlier: “Milton was 
too learned, though I hate to say it. It wrecked his origi- 
nality. . . . Wordsworth is a more original poet than 
he.”** This statement, unless we accept the thin modern 
denotation of the term “original poet,” is simply untrue. 
And it marks a significant crisis in the story of Emerson’s 
inner development. Hitherto, very generally speaking, 
he had rigorously depreciated Wordsworth’s poetry in 
comparison with Milton’s. But just now he was taking 
the Romantic vates more and more into favor, putting up 
with the deficiencies of his art for the sake of his “origi- 
nality” as a seer. The entry just quoted continues: “He 
[the poet ] speaks by that right that he has somewhat yet 
unsaid to say.” This adumbrates the practical problem 
which young Emerson, as a writer, was now facing. His 
multifarious genius wanted to say everything, and indeed 
was doing so, more or less, in the Journal. But as poet 
and essayist, he was trying to concentrate upon “some- 
what yet unsaid to say.” In this process Wordsworth 
proved to be a very present help: he did much to concen- 
trate Emerson’s vision in the direction of naturistic in- 
dividualism. His shaping influence was exerted upon 
Emerson’s first book, Nature, which just at this time, 
with much difficulty, was beginning to assume publish- 
able form. 

In short, Wordsworth and Milton acted as two great 
and quite contrary influences in Emerson’s maturing 
years. Wordsworth’s “originality” was midwife to his 
doctrine of transcendent self-trust. Milton kept him in 
vital contact with the truth of tradition and, over against 
Wordsworthian egotism, impressed him freshly with the 


1° August 17, 1834. 
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profound meaning of the ancient doctrine of humility. 
Emerson was critical, though alas not thoroughly critical, 
of Romantic spiritual pride. In his essay on Milton his 
claim that “no man in these later ages, and few men ever, 
possessed so great a conception of the manly character” 
culminates on the thought of Milton’s religious humili- 
ty: “the fact that true greatness is a perfect humility is 
a revelation of Christianity which Milton well under- 
stood.” 

Hence, unlike Mr. Hotson, I believe that the extrane- 
ous factor, in so far as there was any, that inspired the 
poem “Grace” was Milton. The doctrines of humility 
and grace go hand in hand, of course, through his writ- 
ings and particularly the treatise “On Christian Doc- 
trine,” the rediscovery and translation of which in the 
1820’s provided an acknowledged impetus for Emer- 
son’s essay on him. The formal movement and imagery 
of “Grace,” so exceptional in Emerson’s verse, are remi- 
niscent of the Miltonic or at least the seventeenth-cen- 
tury style.’ Milton’s sonnet “On being arrived to the 
Age of Twenty-three” comes to my mind when I read 
“Grace.” 

I like to imagine that Emerson composed the piece on 
returning from Europe with a renewed sense of what he 
owed to the Puritan tradition. On the homeward journey 
he was reading Milton,”* and perhaps he had with him 
the Prose Works in which the poem is inscribed. In these 
volumes many passages are underscored that bear upon 
the question of his own mission as a writer. This ques- 

*! When the poem had been published in the Dial, January, 1842, it 
“had the infinite honor done it,” says Emerson, of being attributed to 


George Herbert. (vide the note in the Centenary Edition of the Poems.) 
12 Journal, September 16, 1833. 
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tion was occupying him during the long and stormy sea- 
voyage (September 4-October 9), with his literary career 
looming uncertainly on the western horizon ahead of 
him. How was he to help in providing that new expres- 
sion, so cryingly needed in Europe and America, of the 
“wonderful congruities of the moral law of human na- 
ture”? (September 8). The present answer was simply 
that, if he was to be enabled to put “the law” into new 
words, he must put it anew into his life—after the great 
example of Milton. “Milton describes himself in his 
letter to Diodati as enamoured of moral perfection. He 
did not love it more than I. That which I cannot yet de- 
clare,” etc. etc.” This beautiful and well-known passage 
shows its real autobiographic significance only when cited 
thus in its context. Emerson was at this time “un Milton 
jeune et voyageant” in a much fuller sense than Mat- 
thew Arnold was to be, a few years later, in George 
Sand’s epigram. In his crucial period, Milton was a 
real presence to him—the main bastion in the “parapet” 
commemorated in “Grace,” the chief influence in shap- 
ing his nobler self-trust. The thought of Milton was 
closely interwoven with the fresh sense of divine grace, 
and of courage and humility, that came to him dur- 
ing his uneasy homeward voyage. At the beginning 
of it, he jotted in his Journal: “Be clothed with humili- 
ty.” On the day before landing in New York, he indited 
a beautiful prayer the theme of which may be described 
as self-reliant humility. Settled again in New England, 
with a fresh appreciation of the “props” and “hedges” 
that had been set around his younger years—and before 
he was caught up on the full tide of his public disavowal 


18 September 17, 1833. 
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of props and hedges on behalf of the rising generation"' 
—he would be in just the mood to open his Milton vol- 
ume and inscribe therein, impromptu, the devout lines on 
the defences of “Grace”. . . unless he had done so earlier! 


* His “revolutionary” attitude, if it may so be called, is anticipated in 
his sermon at the Second Church soon after his return to Boston: J. E. 
Cabot’s Memoir, 209-214. 











WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY 


0. W. LONG 


HE history of American scholarship during the lat- 

ter half of the nineteenth century presents a num- 
ber of distinguished and appealing careers. To call atten- 
tion to one who, if judged by his profound learning and 
contribution to knowledge, was among the most illustri- 
ous men of his time, is the chief purpose of the following 
study. 

William Dwight Whitney, the son of Josiah Dwight 
and Sarah (Williston) Whitney, was born February 9, 
1827, at Northampton, Massachusetts, a place distin- 
guished as the home of the Edwardses, the Dwights, the 
Stoddards, and many other notable figures in American 
history. Whitney was one of several brothers and sisters 
with a remarkable record for scholarly achievement who 
have left their impress upon the development of our in- 
tellectual life. His brothers and one grandfather were 
graduates of Yale University, but the family tradition 
was broken when, after preparing for college in the pub- 
lic schools of his native town, he entered the sophomore 
class at Williams College in the autumn of 1842, a boy 
of fifteen, and was graduated three years later with high- 
est honors. 

It was during the presidency of Mark Hopkins, whose 
administration stands almost without parallel in the his- 
tory of American colleges. The reputation of Williams 
had spread far and wide, owing largely to the influence 
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of President Hopkins who stated in his inaugural address 
that it must be “a safe college, a place of health and 
cheerful study and kind feeling and pure morals.” These 
words express the fundamental purpose of the college of 
that period which made no pretense to training men for 
particular fields of activity, but persisted in its emphasis 
on intellectual and ethical tendencies. The six professors, 
Ebenezer Kellogg, Ebenezer Emmons, Albert Hopkins, 
Joseph Alden, Edward Lasell, John Tatlock, and one 
tutor, James Coffin, who were associated with President 
Hopkins, applied, in a limited way, the fundamental 
ideas of their subjects to the problems of the time as 
they saw them, but were more interested in moulding 
character than in developing specialists. The curriculum, 
consisting chiefly of Greek, Latin, mathematics, philoso- 
phy, and the natural sciences, was designed to give one 
the rudiments of a liberal education without considera- 
tion of its direct relation to the practical demands of so- 
ciety. 

On Commencement morning, August, 1842, Whitney 
presented himself to Tutor James Coffin for an examina- 
tion for admission to the sophomore class. Having passed 
tne test of fifteen minutes in the languages and mathe- 
matics, the principal subjects of the freshman and sopho- 
more years, he was allotted to the Philologian Literary 
Society. Entries in his diary and many letters written and 
received during his undergraduate days throw consider- 
able light upon his varied activities while in college. In 
December of his first year he wrote to his family as fol- 
lows: 

I do love college most amazingly, and Williams above all 
others. I would not leave it to go to any other in the whole 
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Uncle Sam. Our class is the largest ever in colleg, and though 
not extra in regard to scholarship, has more good fellows in it 
than all the other classes put together. My situation has been 
very pleasant, a good room, a good chum, and good associates. 
I belong to the Sigma Phi, altogether superior to either of the 
other societies. The Social Fraternity is running peculiarly low. 


In the letters of that year there are many allusions to 
animal magnetism, of which he is rather skeptical, and 
to “theatrical doings” in religious matters in Williams- 
town that “fill him with horror.” A friend who was grad- 
uated recently wrote to him in March, 1843, that he was 
the first sophomore he ever met who admitted that he 
did not know everything. Whitney’s family feared that, 
although he was making a splendid record as a student 
and was very popular in college, he was not exerting him- 
self to the utmost. The following letter of Josiah D. 
Whitney, written from Paris in 1846, shows the usual 
concern of an older brother: 


I can see you scudding around the corner of the chapel, the 
thermometer at zero or some degrees below . . . or perhaps 
pondering over dog-days and ice creams . . . and then that 
popping out of bed so imperatively necessary, groping about in 
the dark for your lost stocking, trying in vain to break the icy 
crust of the wash-bowl, or puffing with vehemence at the spark 
which won’t set the pile of green wood on fire. O that getting 
up in the morning in the depth of winter at six o'clock, that 
dimly lighted recitation-room, that line of half-dressed and un- 
washed sophs! . . . I don’t wonder that your head is full of your 
new situation. .. I like it and I want you to sit right down and 
tell me all about what happens to be uppermost in your head, 
especially your studies, your Profs. and your Prex. What Math- 
ematics do you study? How do you like them? How much 
French have you learnt? Can you read it like a book? If you 
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can’t, I seriously advise you to read something in that language 
every day, and not give up until you have become well ac- 
quainted with it. You don’t yet feel how important it is. No 
matter what profession you choose, you will be highly benefited 
by a knowledge of what France is doing in the same; if science 
be your object, French becomes absolutely necessary. What 
would you think of a Frenchman who should say that he did 
not think it would be of much use to him to learn the English 
language? No matter what you read, read anything that inter- 
ests you; that is the way to learn a language. As soon as you can 
read French with cleverness, then you must begin German; 
this you will find a more difficult language, but not a whit the 
less necessary. You need not ‘go for to tell me’ that you haven’t 
time. I know very well how much time the immensely difficult 
studies of college require for their commital to memory. 


We are told that during this period in the history of 
Williams College the classical languages were at low ebb, 
and that the natural sciences were enjoying that preémi- 
nence which they maintained for many years. Although 
Whitney was from the first the best linguist in his class, 
there is no evidence that he had any special interest in 
languages. He had an inborn taste for the natural sci- 
ences, and the greater part of his undergraduate enthu- 
siasm centered chiefly about Albert Hopkins and the 
Lyceum of Natural History, of which he was president. 
In the Forty Y ears Record of his class, published at New 
Haven in 1885, he tells us that no small part of his time 
while in college was spent roaming over the hills and 
through the valleys in the vicinity of Williamstown col- 
lecting and mounting birds for this organization. Con- 
tributions on “The Pine Grosbeak” and “The Snowy 
Owl,” which were the result of his observations in this 
vicinity, were published in 1844 in the Monthly Miscel- 
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lany. In the same volume appeared his short oration en- 
titled “Forms,” which he delivered at the Junior Exhi- 
bition in April of that year. In form and in content these 
productions are remarkable for a boy of seventeen, and 
they reveal many of the characteristics which distin- 
guished his writings throughout his life. This interest 
in birds and in nature was not a passing mood; it persist- 
ed in the years to come, and to the very close of his career 
he enjoyed mounting birds which friends continued to 
send him. As late as 1873 he was invited to take part in 
the summer campaign of the Hayden exploring expedi- 
tion in Colorado. He took part in other surveys and ex- 
peditions and was for many years a member of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
contributed to its publications various articles on geologi- 
cal formations in the United States. 

But to return to the young undergraduate. At the close 
of his first term in the junior year, December 23, 1843, 
Whitney wrote to his brother Josiah: 


The term was a very busy and interesting term. I was very 
unsettled awhile, driven all around without a hole of my own to 
hide my head in, but at last obtained a domicile in the College 
House, a dwelling house owned by the Faculty, and occupied 
partly by students and partly by a family of milliners. Father 
sent me a carpet, and chum and I made a beautiful room of it, 
one of the handsomest about. My chum is a senicr. A terrible 
controversy raged in the literary societies, started by palpable in- 
justice committed and suffered at an election of exhibitors. For 
several weeks the Wednesday evenings, from six to eleven or 
twelve, were times of high dispute, till the aggrieved party 
finding it useless to struggle longer, seceded and formed a new 
society. The seceders were the members of the Sigma Phi and 
the Kap. and a few others; it was a question chiefly between the 
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secret societies and the Social Fraternity. The old Logian and 
Technian fellowships, bound together in the Adelphic Union, 
had lasted forty-eight years without division, so that this was a 
step of considerable moment. Our new society, the Clionian, 
comprehends nearly a third of the numbers and at least one half 
of the whole college. A Freshman was shot accidentally in one 
of the halls of West College by a Sophomore near the middle of 
of the term and died four hours later. It caused a great sensa- 
tion at the time through all the classes. It put a stop to all hunt- 
ing for the winter. We, that is to say, the Ornithological Com- 
mittee, procured a few fine birds for our collection; among 
them a splendid and monstrous Golden Eagle and a most beau- 
tiful Rough-legged Hawk; two of the finest members of the 
class Aves that I ever saw. Our duties were not very laborious; 
we had Olmsted, Chemistry, Quintilian, and several other stud- 
ies of less importance. Two hours a day on an average com- 
passed them all. Our officer was Prof. Hopkins, a brother of 
the Prex, I’ve no doubt you have heard of him. We call him 
Al. He is a great, but strange man. I would like to give you a 
sketch of his character, but it would take too long. Our Junior 
appointments came out just before we separated. The faculty 
had a high enough opinion of my scholarship to write down my 
name among the chosen few. 


Different letters indicate his progress during his junior 
year, and that he followed to some extent the advice of 
his older brother. A letter of his sister, April, 1844, said 
of him: 


German fills his whole soul. I should think from what he 
says that he had made fine progress in German. He is studying 
it by himself, and has only been engaged in it one term, yet he 
seems to have read a great deal. He does not have to study hard, 
but I suspect his greatest difficulty is in writing. I wish I could 
hear him deliver his oration tomorrow night. He says: ‘Mark 
will call out “Proximus ascendat, scilicet Whitney.” I shall make 
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him a bow in return for his kind condescension, nod my head 
gracefully and carelessly toward my plebian audience and be- 
gin: It is only, etc. ‘Then comes a sputtering accompanied with 
furious gesticulations for six minutes when I end off with the 
word divinity, bend my head twice and exit followed by the 
towering plaudits of ecstatic millions. 


June 2, 1844, he wrote: 


Last week an attempt was made to unite our Clionians again 
to the Logian and Technian societies, from whence they se- 
ceded. Overtures were made to us and I was appointed on the 
committee to confer with their deputations. Of course a great 
deal of artful finesse and skilful diplomacy was put in practice, 
but I fear the attempt will prove futile; I say, I fear, because 
I really wish to return to my old mother’s lap. I have not given 
up hope yet. 


Entry in the diary, June 28, said: “Clionian burst,” 
and July 10: “A Logian again.” 


A letter to his sister, June, 1844, said: 


You would give a penny to know my present situation and 
empioyments, would you? Well, I am not so easy as when I 
wrote last. That Tacitus, after the first two or three recitations, 
turns out to be by far the hardest Latin I ever read except per- 
haps Juvenal, and requires pretty close and vigorous applica- 
tion for a half or three-quarters of an hour; Herschel does not 
improve in ease upon acquaintance, and now at last the cele- 
brated Fluxions class is driven from its last stronghold of ‘Dil- 
ettantism.’ On Thursday forenoon Prof. Al called us together 
for the first time and berated us soundly for not having before 
then taken measures to have our afternoons employed. I be- 
lieve the simple fellow really thought that we were to be ex- 
pected to hunt up a Prof. and set him at work on us if he did not 
show a willingness to do it of his own accord. Misguided being! 
don’t you pity his state of mind? Well, the upshot of it was 
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that we were commanded to call at Prof. Tat’s at five for 
further orders. We did the Prof. that honor, but lo! he was not 
in, and leaving our cards, we sloped. At two, next day, we were 
given to understand that we must call again. This time we 
found the Prof. but he laid before us such a terrible picture of 
what we must expect that it had a direful effect on us. He had 
found it impossible to procure anywhere books of the sort we 
should want and be interested in, and we must take up a large 
work on a different plan into which we should hardly dig a hole 
all the term time, and which would be useless, hard, and dull to 
us. We wavered, broke, and finally turned our backs on the 
whole affair. After the unparalleled exertions of that after- 
noon we found it necessary to take some refreshment and ac- 
cordingly adjourned to Ma’m Nichols and finished a few bot- 
tles of beer. That was the first and last exercise of the Fluxions 
class! 


He wrote to his brother Josiah in August, 1844: 


The last term of Junior year is called the most difficult in the 
whole course, both on account of its regular studies, and the dif- 
ficult examinations which come off at its close. Next term, on 
the other hand, will be the most pleasant of all. I have obtained 
a very nice and comfortable room, although no higher than the 
eighth choice, have for a roommate the best fellow in College, 
Buttolph, have plenty of good books, from home and from our 
Society library, over which my post of Librarian gives me un- 
limited control, and any quantity of time to devote to them. I 
shall study German with all my might and main. In your let- 
ter you seem to think I have become a good German scholar. It 
is far from being the case, I assure you. I know just as much 
about it as you would expect a man to know who has begun with 
a grammar and dictionary, and devoted a part of his leisure time 
to it for two busy college terms. I began because it was such a 
pity to have all those books lie perfectly idle while you were 
gone, but I have contracted such a love for it, that there is no 
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fear of my ever becoming tired and giving it up. The pleasure I 
received from [phigenia at Tauris alone was enough most amply 
to repay all the vexation of commencing. .. The study of Junior 
year in which I was most interested was the astronomy, and I 
should like to pursue it still further. Prof. Hopkins helped it 
much by his remarks explanatory, commendatory, etc. There 
was a Miscellany Monthly started among us last term, which 
seems likely to survive, and even live honorably for at least a 
year. What will be its fate then no one can tell. If the fel- 
lows would only do their duty, we could support a periodical of 
very high character, but they are lazy and don’t like to write. 


At the beginning of its senior year the class of 1845 
encountered a program of courses of a totally different 
character. The subjects, theology, intellectual and moral 
philosophy, which were taught by President Hopkins, 
commanded Whitney’s interest, but there is no evidence 
of a marked change in his mental attitude toward the 
natural sciences. He did his work faithfully, maintain- 
ing with no difficulty the highest record in his class, and 
devoted considerable time to nature and to reading nov- 
els. Numerous entries in his diary of that year seem to 
substantiate this. They speak of tea at Dr. Alden’s, of 
stuffing a gooseander, of cleaning his room, of reading 
Gil Blas and the Mysteries of Paris, of going to Union 
College for the Sig anniversary, and of excursions in all 
directions. A friend at Amherst College wrote to him 
during the year: 


With the eye of faith I see a blushing youth comfortably 
seated before a cheerful fire this damp, cold eve, in the brick 
walls of Williams College, while his auburn locks in ringlets 
hanging, would this very moment cause the heart of some lov- 
ing lass to throb at the sight. 
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On the third Tuesday and Wednesday of July, 1845, 
in accordance with the laws of the college, the seniors 
were publicly examined, as candidates for the degree, in 
all subjects pursued in the college course. The examina- 
tion was conducted by the faculty, the standing commit- 
tee, the secretary of the corporation, and as the law stat- 
ed, “by any other gentlemen of liberal education who 
pleased to attend.” About this time, Whitney’s chum, 
David Lyman Buttolph, wrote to him: 


I knew that you would take the valedictory, of course. I set 
you down valedictorian almost the first time I heard you recite 
and consequently was not surprised although highly elated at 
that particular item: but that the Sigs should take all the honors, 
and that every Sig should strike the stage, was a consummation 
for which I had not dared to hope. . . You are the first Sig that 
ever took the Vale at Williams, honor enough for one man. 


On August 4, 1845, a few days before Commence- 
ment, Whitney’s sister wrote to her brother Josiah: 


Think of us all on Wednesday, the 20th. Will delivering his 
oration with all dignity and ease, while we his audience are 
trembling with nervousness, excitement, and apprehension. . . . 
Will is reading Vestiges of Creation to me. It is strange and 
interesting. He is enjoying German with himself. Oh, I do 
hope the plan you proposed of his going to Berlin will be carried 
into effect. He seems delighted with the idea. I cannot bear the 
thought of his studying medicine. 


Commencement on Wednesday, August 20, was the 
greatest event of the year. The farmers had finished 
their haying and were ready for the occasion. The aca- 
demic procession made its way from Griffin Hall to the 
Meeting-house in Field Park, where people from this 
and neighboring communities had assembled for the va- 
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ried entertainment of the day. There were the usual at- 
tractions, music, peddlers, riots, and exhibitions of vari- 
ous kinds, as Hawthorne had observed them during his 
visit in 1838. Within the church the day’s program con- 
sisted of twenty-seven orations, dealing with almost 
every conceivable subject: In addition to the Alumni 
Oration, and the Salutatory in Latin, “Life in the Pres- 
ent,” “To be and not to seem,” “Too fast and too far,” 
“Missions and Literature,” “The true end of Educa- 
tion,” “Law,” a poem, “The Ideal,” “Wasted Passion,” 
“Duties of the Author,” “Literary Jealousy,” “The Cre- 
dulity of Infidelity,” “It is not in our Stars,” “The In- 
terpretation of Nature,” “Constitutional Liberty,” “Per- 
manence of the Solar System,” “Radicalism,” “Influence 
of the Masses on great Men,” “The Restoration of the 
Jews,” “Republican Tendencies of Christianity,” “Pride 
and Intellect,” “Pantheism of Spinoza,” “Knowledge as 
connected with a higher State of Existence,” and the 
Valedictory, “Literary Biography,” by Whitney. 

From graduation until his death in June, 1894, Whit- 
ney’s career is the record of numerous and marvelous 
achievements of which it is impossible within these limits 
to present a full conception. The first three years fol- 
lowing his college course, he spent in his father’s bank in 
Northampton, which experience, he later told President 
Hadley, was the beginning of his real education. During 
this period, excepting a brief study of medicine and of 
the modern languages, he devoted part of his efforts to 
collecting birds and plants, some of which were later pre- 
sented to the Peabody Museum in New Haven. The year 
1848 was, however, most important in determining 
Whitney’s career. It was then that he first saw a copy of 
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the second edition of Bopp’s Sanskrit Grammar which 
his brother Josiah had brought from Europe the previ- 
ous year. He turned his attention to Sanskrit. As a mem- 
ber of an expedition sent out by the United States gov- 
ernment during the summer of 1849 to explore the re- 
gion about Lake Superior, he devoted his leisure mo- 
ments to his Sanskrit grammar. Evidence of considerable 
progress in this study is seen in the August number of the 
same year of the Bibliotheca Sacra which contained Whit- 
ney’s article “On the Sanskrit Language,” an abridged 
translation of an older treatise of Von Bohlen. 

The only American institution which at that time of- 
fered instruction in Oriental studies was Yale, where, in 
1841, Edward Elbridge Salisbury had been made pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and of Arabic. With the encourage- 
ment of his local pastor in Northampton, the Reverend 
George E. Day, Whitney decided to pursue his studies 
one year under Salisbury, having but one fellow student, 
James Hadley, who was professor of Greek at Yale 
twenty-seven years, and whom Whitney in his modesty 
pronounced the greatest American philologist. The year 
at Yale was a preparation for three years of study abroad, 
notably with Weber at Berlin, and with Roth at Tiibin- 
gen. In 1854 he was appointed professor of Sanskrit at 
Yale, comparative philology being added to the profes- 
sorship in 1870, which was the beginning of forty years 
of invaluable service to scholarship. 

Whitney’s publications, consisting of nearly four hun- 
dred titles, and his contributions to popular and technical 
learning have been discussed by more than one who knew 
him personally and who have written with fullest appre- 
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ciation of his work.’ His reputation as a scholar was estab- 
lished in 1855-56 by the publication, in conjunction with 
Roth of Tiibingen, of the text of the Artharva-Veda, 
one of the oldest and most important of Hindu scrip- 
tures. During the years following there appeared his 
translation of the Sanskrit astronomical treatise, Surya- 
siddhanta, treatises upon the text of the Vedas, and In- 
dex-Verborum to the Artharva-Veda, contributions to 
the monumental Sanskrit-7_exicon published by the Im- 
perial Academy of Russia, and a Sanskrit Grammar, a 
work which is said to have revolutionized the study of 
Oriental philology. Various journals published his arti- 
cles on the origin of language, linguistic science, and re- 
forms, some of which appeared in 1873-74 under the 
general title Oriental and Linguistic Studies. His lec- 
tures on the principles of linguistic science before the 
Smithsonian Institute in 1864, and later before the Low- 
ell Institute in Boston, were published in 1867 as Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language, a work which was 
translated into several foreign tongues. In addition to 
his professorship, Whitney gave instruction thirty years 
in elementary French and German at Yale, an experience 
which led to the preparation of a series of text-books and 
dictionaries widely used in their time, playing an impor- 
tant part in the development of instruction in modern 
language in this country. 

The one work of Whitney which perhaps will be re- 
membered and esteemed the longest is the Century Dic- 

1 Charles R. Lanman, The Whitney Memorial Meeting (A Report of 
the First American Congress of Philologists, held at Philadelphia, Dec. 
28, 1894), Boston, 1897; Thomas Day Seymour, American Journal of 


Philology, xv, pp. 271 £. & Thomas R. Lounsbury, Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts @ Sciences, xxx, pp. 579f. 
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tionary of which he was editor-in-chief. In 1882-83 a 
group of scholars was organized by the Century Com- 
pany under the supervision of Whitney, with Benjamin 
E. Smith of Johns Hopkins University as managing edi- 
tor. For a period of ten years over five hundred special- 
ists were engaged in the preparation of this unique monu- 
ment to American scholarship. To this stupendous task 
Whitney devoted untiring efforts, reading the proofs 
twice in those years when his health was failing. Mem- 
bers of his family recall his saying in connection with 
criticisms which appeared in the press that if they had 
only asked him or his brother Josiah for the weak points, 
they could have told them of some that really counted. 
The American Oriental Society, founded at Boston in 
1842, had in Whitney its most useful member, since he 
served many years as its librarian, secretary, and presi- 
dent, and was the largest contributor to its publications. 
He was the first president of the American Philological 
Association, organized at Poughkeepsie in 1869, and was 
for a quarter of a century its most faithful contributor. 
In 1870 he was awarded the first Bopp prize by the Ber- 
lin Academy of Science, and in May, 1881, was made a 
Foreign Knight of the Prussian Order of Merit to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Carlyle. Honored by 
educational institutions, by learned societies and orders at 
home, as well as in practically every foreign land, it was 
most appropriate that the first American Congress of 
Philologists should assemble in Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber, 1894, following Whitney’s death on June 7, to join 
in devotion to the memory of one who for nearly thirty 
years had been a commanding figure in the progress of 
learning. 
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Although a considerable part of his publications may 
be of limited appeal to the popular imagination to-day, 
William Dwight Whitney was in no sense a narrow- 
minded recluse, or a merely technical scholar. Older 
citizens recall with delight his charming personality, his 
activity in civic affairs, his interest in music, in science, 
in government, and in politics. For the present genera- 
tion of scholars it is a pleasure and a duty to honor those 
to whom honor is due in the development of the intel- 
lectual life of the nation. 











MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


JOURNAL OF 
MELVILLE’S VOYAGE IN A CLIPPER SHIP 


Herman Melville resumed his wandering in 1860 by making 
a Cape Horn voyage as passenger on the clipper ship Meteor, 
commanded by his brother, Thomas Melville. A fragment of 
his journal of this voyage is preserved by his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Henry K. Metcalf, who has kindly permitted us to print it. 


Journal 
Kept on board ship “Meteor”’ 
Thomas Melville, Commander: 
From Boston to San Francisco 
Herman Melville, Passenger. 


1860, Wednesday, May 30%. At 10% A.M. Tom, 
Fanny, George Griggs, and I went off to ship in the 
stream. Beautiful day, and pleasant sail down the har- 
bor. Mr’ Peabody was on board, and lunched in the cabin. 
We bade Fanny goodbye, and I assisted her into the tug- 
boat, preparatory to its going ahead to tow. At 4% past 
one P. M. pilot and tug-boat left us. Waved our hand- 
kerchiefs to Fanny, and the voyage began. . . . Quite 
sea-sick at night. 


June 8", Friday. During the past days cloudy, foggy 
rainy weather, with good breeze generally, and sailing 


1 Medium clipper ship Meteor. 195 feet long and measuring 1,068 
tons. Built at South Boston in 1852, by E. & H. O. Briggs, and owned by 
Curtis & Peabody. This was her fourth voyage around the Horn, and the 
second under the command of Captain Melville. O. T. Howe, American 
Clipper Ships, ii, 394. 
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Eastward, or little south of East. — Gulf Stream dis- 
agreeable. But this [day] there is a change. Clear & 
bright—light breeze. Wind still from the South. Sent 
up skysail yard. Crew busy in rigging, &c. 

June 11%, Saturday. Lat. 33.” 21, Long. 41. 37. 
Ther. 76.” 74 The same bright, clear weather, growing 
warmer each day. Feel very sensibly improving in ap- 
petite &c, after seasick qualmishness. Have seen flying- 
fish, weed, Portuguese men-of-war, and several sail late- 
ly. This afternoon had a collision with an English brig 
from Pernambuco bound for Liverpool. She blundered 
down across our bows, and was locked with us for a time; 
ripping & tearing her sails. We also were damaged in 
fore-yard & main. At the moment of collision the Stew- 
ard of the brig being in jeopardy, leaped aboard of us, 
and the vessels separating remained aboard, till taken off 
by boat sent from the brig. He told me that the Captain 
was asleep in his berth when we came together, and add- 
ed the Mate was half-blind &c. It was altogether an in- 
stance of the grossest heedlessness possible on the part 
of the brig—quite unaccountable.-—When it was plain 
that she purposed crossing our bows, and that it was out 
of the question for her to do so, Tom at once put his 
helm up, and by so doing, we came off with less damage 
than could have been anticipated. 


une 12°, Sunday. Came out today in light clothes. 
& 


June 20%, Monday, Lat. 18.” 30. During the past 
week took the Trades—crossed the Northern Tropic— 
and last night saw the Southern Cross—the North Star 
sensibly sinking. Unvarying fine weather. Went out to 
flying-jib-boom end this morning. Glorious view of the 
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ship. Spent the day dipping into the “Quarterlies,”— 
find methodical reading out of the question. Not yet 
completely settled in my stomach. Read all right, tho’. 

Monday, June 27%, 4” Lat. N. For four days past 
been in the Doleful Doldrums.—The whole ship’s crew 
given up to melancholy, and meditating darkly on the 
mysteries of Providence. But this morning, we have a 
wind, and feel better. 


Friday, June 29**. Crossed the Line \ast evening. Saw 
bonetoes under the bow. 


Sunday, July 8", 18. 30. Sfouth] L[atitude], 33. 30. 
W [est Longitude]. For the last five or six days—Calm 
—profound at times. Few or no fish seen. A comet made 
its appearance to the N.W. the other night, and was still 
visible last night. At 414 P. M. yesterday the Calcutta 
sow commenced delivering her pigs, and about 644 P.M. 
concluded. Eleven were born, but two were dead; thus, 
nine “souls” have been added to our company. Some ten 
days since the Carpenter made a set of chessmen; and 
Tom and I have played a game or two every evening. 
This morning sprang up a breeze—I hope it will con- 
tinue. 


Sunday July 21, S. Lat. 43°— W Lon. 49°. Clear 
fine mild day. Speckled haglets and other birds about. 
Since writing last, have had two shard* blows. Hava a 
stove up in the cabin. Play chess every evening. Put up 
cabin-stove yesterday—-started it this morning. Quite 
comfortable and domestic in the cabin now. 


Monday, Aug. 8. Since last date have had several 
gales, with snow, rain, hail, sleet, mist, fog, squalls, 


2 Sic, probably miswritten for Sharp. 
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head-winds, refractory stove, smoky cabin, drunken ship 
&c &c &c. In one gale, several men washed off the t’gal- 
lant forecastle, and the boy Charlie was sent flying into 
the pig-pen which was stove, & the sow & little pigs came, 
with the deluge, aft. One (pigling) drowned, poor fel- 
low. A man hurt by a sea; assisted his chum in gathering 
him into his berth, the crew being engaged taking in sail. 
—One of the gales lasted three days. In one we split 
the mainsail all to pieces, and the mizzen topsail, and a 
staysail—Days short—but not sweet. Winter. 


Tuesday, Aug. 7%. At daylight made the land—Fair 
wind & pleasant.—Made Staten Land & N.W. Coast of 
Terra del Fuego. Two sail in sight. Entered the Strait 
of Le Maire, & through the short day had a fine view of 
the land on both sides — Horrible snowy mountains — 
black, thunder-cloud woods — gorges — hell-landscape. 
Signalled ship “Black Prince” from New York.*—There 
are three on the Sick List. The man hurt by the sea—one 
with a fever—the third, a boy with general debility.— 

Wednesday, Aug. 8t®. Moderate breeze & fair, but 
thick. Could not see the land, tho’ to be wished. It was 
before sunset, in a squall, the mist lifted & showed, with- 
in 12 or fifteen miles the horrid sight of Cape Horn— 
(the Cape proper )—a black bare steep cliff, the face of 
it facing the South Pole;—with[in] some miles were 
other awful islands and rocks—an infernal group. Tried 
to weather Cape Horn, as sloops weather Castle Garden 
Point N. Y.—but were headed off. Tacked ship to the 
southward. 

* The clipper ship Black Prince left New York four days before the 


Meteor \eft Boston, and arrived at San Francisco seven days after the 
Meteor. 
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Thursday, Aug. 9%. A gale of wind, with snow and 
hail and sleet.— 

Ray, a Nantucketer, about 25 years old, a good honest 
fellow (to judge from his face and demeanor during the 
passage) fel! this morning about day-break from the 
main topsail yard to the deck, & striking his head fore- 
most upon one of the spars was instantly killed. His 
chum, Macey (Fisher) of Nantucket, I found alone in 
the upper cabin sitting over the body—a harrowing spec- 
tacle. “I have lost my best friend,” said he; and then 
“His mother will go crazy—she did not want to let him 
go, she feared something might happen.”—It was in 
vain to wash the blood from the head—the body bled in- 
cessantly & and up to the moment of burying; which was 
about one o’clock, and from the poop, in the interval be- 
tween blinding squalls of sharp sleet. Tom read some 
lines from the prayer-book—the plank was sliped, and— 
God help his mother.— During the brief ceremony, 
made still more trying from being under the lee of the 
reefed spanker where the wind eddies so—all stood 
covered with Sou-westers or Russia caps & comforters, 
except Macy—who stood bareheaded.—The Chief Mate 
imputes the fall to the excess of clothing worn.—excess, 
not as regards comfort—but activity aloft —The ship’s 
own (?) motion very violent today. 


Friday, Aug. 10°°.—Calm: blue sky, sun out, dry 
deck. Calm lasting all day—almost pleasant enough to 
atone for the gales, but not for Ray’s fate, which belongs 
to that order of human events, which staggers those 
whom the Primal Philosophy has (?) not confirmed.— 
But little sorrow to the crew—all goes on as usual—lI, 
too, read & think, & walk & eat & talk, as if nothing had 
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happened—as if I did not know that death is indeed the 
King of Terrors—when thus happening; when thus heart- 
breaking to a fond mother—The King of Terrors, not to 
the dying or the dead, but to the mourner—the mother. 


—wNot so easily will his fate be washed out of her heart, 
as his blood from the deck. 


Here ends this fragment of the journal. The Meteor ar- 
rived at San Francisco October 12, 1860, sailed thence on No- 
vember 18, 1861, for Falmouth, England, and thence to Cal- 
cutta. So Melville could not have returned in her, as Mr. 
Weaver states. 


A CHILD’S DIARY ON A WHALING VOYAGE! 


BY LAURA JERNEGAN SPEAR 


EDITED BY MARCUS WILSON JERNEGAN 


Sixty years ago, on October 29, 1868, a little six-year-old 
New England girl sailed from New Bedford on a whaling voy- 
age around Cape Horn, accompanied by her father, who was the 
captain of the ship—the Roman—her mother, and her small 
brother, the latter two years of age. The story of the whalers 
has become a familiar one by the publication of numerous ac- 
counts of this thrilling occupation of by-gone days, and recently 
by an effort to portray certain of its features in the moving pic- 
tures. The following narrative, however, is believed to be 
unique. For, so far as is known, it is the only account which has 
survived of the observations, emotions, and experiences of a 
child and her life for more than a year, on board a New Eng- 
land whaler in the sixties. 

There has been a decided increase in the publication of chil- 
dren’s diaries in recent years, due perhaps to the widespread 

? Copyrighted by Harleigh B. Schultz and the Vineyard Magazine. 
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study of the child-mind. Prodigies and sub-normal children, 
boys and girls approaching the period of adolescence, and the 
“child complexes” of the psycho-analysis—all have aroused keen 
interest. The diaries published, however, usually reveal the mind 
of the more or less precocious and self-conscious child. More- 
over, they are similar in one respect, because they are written 
under rather conventional conditions; an environment in which 
the child has many social contacts, such as the church and school, 
group meetings for work or play, and a social order which de- 
termines and colors his thoughts. 

This diary, however, is the work of a normal child of aver- 
age intelligence, with no marked peculiarities, mental or physi- 
cal. It is not introspective but directly observational, and de- 
scribes events and persons in a delightfully naive and straight- 
forward manner. It is not written by a “land-lubber,” but a 
seafarer, and in mid-ocean, mainly the South Pacific. It is of 
interest because it is a record of an unusual experience that can 
never be repeated. It shows how a child reacted to the monot- 
onous life on shipboard, and to the occasionally highly exciting 
experiences of whaling. The psychologists might find here cir- 
cumstances that make the document of peculiar value. That 
the diary is almost exclusively the work of the child, is apparent 
from internal evidence, and also the testimony of the child’s 
mother, who still survives, as does its author. 

Doubtless most readers will find it difficult to imagine what 
life was really like on a New England whale-ship of the six- 
ties. Picture a deck-space of perhaps eighty to one hundred feet 
in length by thirty or more in breadth. On a whaler much of 
this space was occupied by masts, boats, casks, ropes, spars, tubs, 
boxes, and other objects. Moreover, most of the action described 
in this diary took place in and near the cabin. The steerage and 
forecastle were located in the middle and forward portions of 
the ship, the living quarters of the minor officers, the cook, and 
the crew. The cabin-space both above and below the deck was 
small, comparable to a modern two-room apartment, with kitch- 
enette, in a New York sky-scraper. The captain’s quarters for 
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himself and his family consisted of a living room and bedroom, 
the latter having two bunks for the children, which were pro- 
vided with a lattice-work door to prevent them from falling out 
when the ship rolled. There was also on the upper deck a small 
house or shelter, six or seven feet square, where they played, 
read, and studied. 

The thoughts of a child compelled to live for months in this 
circumscribed area would naturally be confined to such matters 
as the weather, food, doings of the family, officers, and crew, 
the performance of the child’s own duties, her lessons for two 
hours every morning, and the care of her small brother. It is 
obvious, however, that the search for interesting events worth 
recording would at times prove baffling. On the other hand, 
the freedom from distracting influences would lead the child, 
in true sailor fashion, to make minute observations on the wind 
—a gale, squall, zephyr, or calm; whether fair or ahead; the 
weather—clear, rainy, or cloudy; the moods of the ocean— 
rough, smooth, rolling or choppy; ocean-life—the movements 
and kinds of sea birds, fish, whales, and passing ships. It may 
seem that the entries are brief, lacking in detail and immature. 
The child, however, was only six and one half years old when 
the diary was started, and nine and one-half when it was fin- 
ished. Considering her age, and the fact that she was a normal 
child, little more could be expected. 

There was a good deal of sameness to ship routine, so that 
the child’s attention was often directed to things less monoto- 
nous. She shows great interest in the menu, and not without 
reason. The problem of varying the familiar diet of salt meat 
with fresh meat, vegetables, etc., is a subject of frequent com- 
ment. Ducks, hens, and pigs when possible were a part of the 
food supply of the ship. The antics of the wind furnished an 
inexhaustible field for observation. This was natural in the days 
when whalers lacked steam, oil, or other mechanical motive 
power. The wind was dangerous and exasperating, as it showed 
its teeth in a sudden squall, or died out so completely that the 
ship might merely drift for weeks at a time. 
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The first period covered by the diary is the month of Decem- 
ber, 1868. During the first six weeks of the voyage, from Octo- 
ber 29, 1868, to the rounding of Cape Horn, January 4, 1869, 
the entries are irregular. From the date of sailing to the arrival 
of the ship at the Sandwich Islands, they are printed with a lead 
pencil. The child had never been to school, but had been taught 
by her mother to read. It will make the entries more vivid and 
intelligible if some explanations are added. The two story books 
were “Prudy” books, very popular for children in the sixties. A 
“mark” was made of cotton cloth, and was a kind of flag used 
by the captain when at the masthead, in the “crow’s nest,” to in- 
dicate to the officers in command of the whale boats in what di- 
rection a whale was moving. The ship was “spoke.” This was 
an event of great importance, for the captain took a trumpet, 
called “ship-zhoy” and asked for the latitude and longitude. If 
the captain of the ship “spoke” desired, he came on board, bring- 
ing perhaps newspapers or fresh vegetables. A “jumpper” was 
a species of fish that “broke water.” A “goney” was a bird that 
followed the ship in search of food, and provided considerable 
diversion, as such birds were fished for by tying a piece of pork 
on a line and throwing it overboard to entice the bird to swal- 
low it. Another pastime was to sit by the hour at the transom 
window, at the stern of the vessel, and watch enormous sharks 
follow the ship, especially during the cutting in of the whale. 

The meeting of “Uncle Nathan” was an event of special in- 
terest. It was by appointment, made by letter some six months 
before, to meet on a particular day in the Pacific Ocean at an 
agreed latitude and longitude, and the meeting occurred exactly 
as planned. The two brothers had not seen each other for years, 
and the “gam,” the sailor’s word for a conversation, was based 
on a long list of questions, produced by the visiting captain, 
which he had jotted down for months. They pertained to home 
affairs and general news, for he had been absent from his home, 
Edgartown, Massachusetts, for four years. The visit to the Is- 
land of Juan Fernandez was for the purpose of seeing the cave 
of Robinson Crusoe, where ferns and the flowers referred to 
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were picked. A favorite pastime was to watch the sailors wash 
down the deck and scour it with pumice stone. Sunday was 
wash day for the sailors, and this explains why Mr. Dougherty 
was “hanging out his clothes.” The captain dressed differently 
for Sunday and devoted some time to religious observances. 

The arrival at Honolulu ends the first part of the diary. 
From March 14, 1870, until Feb. 10, 1871, there is only one 
entry. On this last date a short voyage was undertaken in the 
South Pacific, known as a “between seasons” voyage. The cap- 
tain had spent the summer in the Arctic ocean in search of bow- 
head whales. The winter months were used for sperm-whaling. 
The child was now almost nine, and it will be noticed that there 
is considerable improvement in the character and length of the 
entries. From February 11, 1871, they are written out in long 
hand. 

Of course, the great opportunity came when whales were 
captured. This stirring event often took place near the ship; 
and together with the later disposal of the whale, it bore about 
the same relation to the interest of the child on shipboard as a 
trip to the circus would on land. There was a great deal of hub- 
bub connected with cutting in a whale; officers giving orders, 
the men, singing “five and forty more,” stripping off the blub- 
ber, cutting it in pieces, putting it in the great iron trypots and 
boiling it out. Scraps of blubber were used for feeding the fire, 
and the boiling out process produced a dense black smoke. The 
captain of the ship was known to have been on deck continu- 
ously, without sleep for thirty-six hours, directing these opera- 
tions. This little girl probably had the unique experience of 
standing on the back of a whale, due to the fact that the cap- 
tain had a baby whale, captured with its mother, hoisted on deck 
for this purpose. 

In contrast with the excitement of cutting in a whale note the 
scarcity of new events to chronicle, and the monotony of much 
of the life. This is illustrated by the effort to extract news out 
of the doings of a lone fly, the entry of Jan. 19, 1869, and that 
of February 22, 1871, concerning the remarkable event that the 
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child had gone to bed the night before and got up in the morn- 
ing; and the candid admission that, however much the reader 
might like some news, “well I don’t know of any.” 

There were other diversions, of course, not recorded in the 
diary. The author says, “One of my pastimes on board ship was 
to dress up, stand on a chair, and sing songs to an imaginary au- 
dience.” During the voyage between seasons a terrible mutiny 
occurred, but there is no reference to it in the diary. Here fol- 
lows a verbatim copy of the diary: At the end of every entry 
the phrase “Good Bye For Today” occurs, here omitted after 
the first entry. 

Dec. 1st 1868 
It is Sunday and a very pleasant day. I have read two 
story books. This is my journal. 
Good Bye For To Day. 
Tuesday 14 
To day Papa is making a mark to show the men where 
the whles arer 
Saturday 5th 
Papa spoke the ship Annawan. Capt. Russel came on 
board of the Roman. 
Monday 7th 
They have taken four sperm whales. It is nice fun to see 
them. 
Wednesday 9th 
The men are boiling the blubber that makes the oil 
Saturday 12th 
We had a tempest last night and a squall this morning. 
Papa spoke the ship Chnticleer and reported our oil. We 
have 60 barrels of sperm oil. ; 
Sunday 13 
It is quite rough today There isa ship in sight We 
have put on our flannels. 
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Monday 1 4th 
It is a calm day and very pleasant. Mama is making 
patch work. 
Tuesday 15 
There is no wind to day. The men are stowing the oil 
down We have 4 ducks on board of our ship. 
Friday 18 
The wind blows very hard. We had ducks for dinner. I 
study my lessons every day. Mama has given me some 
wosted and I am making a toilet cushion. 
Monday 4th January 1869 
We past by Cape Horn to day. It is a large black rock. 
Some of the rocks look like a steeple of a church. 
W ednesday 6 
The men caught a goney and we had it on deck. 
Monday 11 
We have had a gale two days. It is now moderate. We 
had corn beans for dinner. I am geting along with my 
lessons nicely. 
Friday 15 
We have been in sight of Tres Montes. It is a large 
mountain. The gonneys have been flying round the ship. 
Sataurday 16 
Prescott is on the floor looking at the pictures 
Sunday 17 
Papa spoke the ship Mornin'Star Capt. Allen came on 
bord of the ship Roman. Uncle Nathen came on bord 
of us at one oclock. 
Monday 18 
Uncle Nathen came on bord and spent the forenoon. He 
gave us some sweet potatoes and some limejuice and 
some coconuts and a few pumpkins. 
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Tuesday 19 
Papa opened one of the coconuts It is soft inside. Pres- 
cott loves them. Thare isa fly on my finger. He has flew 
of now. 
Monday 25 
This aftenoon Papa and Mama went ashore of Juan 
Fernandes She brought me a basket of flowers. 
Monday February ist 1869 
It is a calm day and very pleasant. Papa has made two 
boat sails. P. S. I have made eight babies. 
W ednesday 3 
It rained a little this moning. Papa is nailing boards on 
the deck. Prescott has got some nails and pounding them 
in a board. 
Thursday 4 
Mama is making a toilet cushion. It is made of red and 
green wosted. Papa has made Prescott a hat out of my 
shaker. We have fair wind now. We had green peas for 
dinner. 
Friday 5th 
It is a pleasant day and a fair wind. Papa saw diamond 
fish from the mast head. Prescott is out on deck. 
Saturday 6th 
It is a warm day. I shall finish my third reader this af- 
ternoon. Papa is making a jib. Prescott gos to bed evry 
moning at ten oclock. 
Sunday 7th 
Papa saw a maring spike bird. It has one feather for a 
tail. Allie is fifteen. 
Monday 8 
It is a warm day and very plesant. Mr. Wilber struct 
a fish this forenoon. The fish is albacore. 
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Tuesday, 9 
It is a pleasant day Papa saw some whales from the 
mast head. 
W ednesday 10 

Papa has got two whales. Papa said that the men would 
boil out the bluber. There was a bird flew on board of 
the ship Roman 

Thursday 11 
The men have finished just boiling the oil. It is a very 
warm day. I have just commenced my geography. I like 
it much. We had green peas for dinner. 


Friday 12 
They have taken forty teeth out of the largest sperm 
whale. The deck is very clean and white. 


Saturday 13 
I have finished my lesnons this afternoon. It is a pleas- 
ant day. 

Sunday 14 
It is very pleasant. Prescott is out on deck. Prescott is 
looking at the pictures. We have 4 chickenon board of 
our ship. We have six pigs on board. Papa is up to the 
mast head. Mr. Dougherty is hanging out his clothes. 


Monday 15 
Prescott is out on deck. Papa is making a sail. Stuard has 
given me six wine glasses. 


Tuesday 16 
The men have killed one of the pigs. We have five now. 
It is fair wind. Prescott is out on deck. 


Wednesday 17th 
It isa very pleasant day I have had my lessons perfect. 
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Thursday 18 
I have just finished a story book called Little Prudy. 
Papa saw some grampuses. 

Friday 19 

I have had my lesons perfect. I am doing sums in divis- 
son. I think it is nice. Mama is making some new waists. 
Papa is geting a latitude. The men have been geting out 
watter. Prescott is out on deck. 

Saturday 20th 
I have had my lessons perfect two day. Prescott says he 
wants Beauty and the Beast. Mama says come up on deck. 


Sunday 21th 
Mama is reading a book. Prescott is swinging. Prescott 
is sitting in the chair. It is very pleasant. I have a green 
pencel and some paper. And a little kinfe. Prescott is 
out on deck. 

Tuesday 9th 
We hhav 195 barrels of sperm oil. It is a pleasant day. 
There is a ship in sight. We are most to Honolulu. Pres- 
cott is out on deck. I have a little glash. 


Thursday 13 
I have been reading a book. I have been out on deck 
I have a little dog. 

Friday 14 
I have been out on deck. Prescott has his rope. I am out 
on deck. We have 4 barrels of oil. Papa is makeing a 
boat sail. He is going to have a boat. 
Honolulu, September 1870 

Monday 26 
it has blown real hard for two days. Prescott cut his foot 
last night it bleed. I am in Honolulu. it is a real pretty 
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place. Mama is making a dress for me. Papa is up north 
where it is cold, he will come back pretty soon. I have 
two kittens here and one aboard the ship. 


Bark Roman 
Feburay 10ht 1871 

Friday 10th 
it is quit rough to day. But is a fair wind. We have 135 
barrels of oil, 60 of humpback and 75 of sperm. We had 
too birds, there is one now. One died. There names were 
Dick and Lulu. Dick died. Lulu is going to. Prescott 
has got a little dog, its name is Tony. We have not seen 
a ship since we have left Honolulu. Prescott is playing 
with Papa. I am in the forth reder, and the fith right- 
ing book. , 

Saturday 11th 
Lulu died last night. It is quite smooth to day. It does 
not blow very hard to day. I am eight years old and 
Prescott is four. Prescott has just goon down below. It 
is most dinner time and I am very hungry. We are to 
have fresh mutton for dinner. Papa put up a hammock 
for Prescott and me. Mama is going to make a sack for 
herself. Papa is fixing the sink. 


Sunday 12th 
it is Sunday. it rained last night. Papa made a trap and 
caught 5 mice, and mama has some hens that have laid 37 
eggs. Prescott is out on deck. Prescott says that he has 
been out on deck and has only been talking to Cook and 
has been fixing his flag. it is not very pleasant to day. 
The man at the mast head first, siad he saw a whale. I 
hope we shale get him. it is most dinner time. we have 
had dinner. we had mutton for it. 
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it has rained all the morning and is very unpleasant. Papa 
has been fixing the sink and it runs real nice we have 
had dinner, we had corn for dinner, and we had baked 
potatoes for supper. The sun was out this afternoon. it 
has been calm all this afternoon, but rainy. 

Tuesday 14th 
Mama has 44 eggs. we saw a ship her name was the 
lizzyrosy. Papa spoke her. it is quite pleasant today, and 
smooth, we saw black fish this morning and Papa lowered 
the boats, they did not catch any we lowered the boats 
this afternoon but have not caught any yet but i hope we 
shal. 

W ednesday Feb. 1 5th 1871 

it is quite pleasant today we had sammon for breakfast. 
it is quite cool today. we saw a ship today it was the 
Emmile Morgan Mrs Dexter came on board and we 
had a game papa has just goon on board to get some 
papers. he is comeing back pretty soon. I will write some 
more. 

Thursday 16th 
it is quite pleasant to day, the hens have laied 50 eggs. 
Papa came home last night and broght lots of papers and 
books. Mrs. Dexter sent Prescott and I some candy. 
Papa has a trap and has caught 6 mice. we caught one 
last night. The first one we caught was quite a large one. 
it is quite smooth to day. Prescott is up on deck playing. 
I am going up now to swing. Papa is fixing the water 
closet. Prescott is eating eggs. he loves them. so do I. 
we had piecoe for dinner. We are going aboard of the 
ship Emily Morgan to see some dogs. I think I shal 
have a good time. I went on board the Emile Morgan 
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and had a nice time. Mrs. Dexter gave me some cards 
to play with, and a bottle of hair oil. and she gave me a 
little dog but we forgot him. 
Friday 17th. 1871 

it is quite pleasand to day, it is quite rough to day. Papa 
is makeing a book-case. we had biskit for supper. I cant 
think of much to write. I have been swing to night, and 
prescott he loves to. I do to. The Longitude was 115- 
37. Papa is fixing the water closet Iam going to 


Saturday 18th 
it has been quite rough this afternoon. I want to go to 
Honolulu very much. Prescott is up on deck playing. I 
am going up now. Prescott first came down hear he did 
not speak to me. We saw a jumpper. Papa thougk it 
was a sperm whale, but it was not. Mama has 60 eggs. 


Sunday 19th 1871 
it is quite pleasant today. I have not been on deck to day. 
Prescott has, he has just come down hear. I cant think 
of much to write. we had pancakes for supper. they 
were real good. it is most night. the Longitude was 117- 
23. I dont know what the Latitude was. 


Monday 20th 1871 
it is quite pleasant to day we saw whales this morning, we 
lowered the boats and we got six, the men are cuting 
them in now. Papa said the me would get 2 cut in to 
night but I think we shal only get one cut in. Prescott is 
up on deck seeing the men cut the whale in. the first 
Mate got 2 and the Second Mate got 2 and the third 
mate got too. I cant think of much to write. Mama is up 
in the house reading a book. I am going up on deck to 
see the men cut in the whale. Mama has 70 eggs. the 
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men have got 2 whales cut in. it is most supper time. I 
dont no whate we had for supper. it is most bed time. 
prescott has just gone to bed. I cant think of much to 
write. 
Tuesday 21th 1871 
It is quite pleasant today. the men are cutting in the 
whales. they smel dredfully. we got a whale that made 
75 barrels the whales head made 20 barrels of oil. 
the whales head is as big as four whole rooms. and his 
boddy as long as one ship. the men have got 5 whales 
cut in, they have throne some of the whale over board. 
it is fun to see them cut the whales in. Mama has just 
came doon stairs, and Prescott I just went up on deck 
and the men were just geting the last pease. when they 
get done they all hury, hury, and five and forty More. 
Papa said that he would put some whales down in my 
journal, but I dont think so. Prescott is up on deck. Iam 
going up on deck. the men have just began to boil out 
the blubber. 
W ednesday 22th 1871 

it is a pleasant day, it is quite smooth to day. the men are 
boiling out the blubber in the try pots. the pots are real 
large. when the men are going to boil out the blubber, 
too men get in the pots and squis out the blubber and are 
way up to there knees of oil. when the men at the mast 
head say there she blows, Papa gives them 50 pounds of 
tobacco. Prescott is up on deck, and Mama too. I am 
going up too. it is most supper time. I have been up on 
deck. I cant think of muck to write. I went to bed last 
night and got up this morning. we had baked potatoes 
for supeper. and biscute. would you like to hear some 
news well I dont know of any. 
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Thursaay 23th 1871 

It is quite pleasant today. the men are boiling out the 
blubber. Papa says there will be 120 barrels of oil. if 
there is 125 barrels of oil there will be 200 barrels of 
sperm oil. I am going up on deck. Prescott is up on deck 
and Mama. it is most supper time. I dont know what 
we are going to have 

Friday 24th 1871 
the blubber is most all boiled out. Prescott is up on deck. 
we have had dinner, we had corn for dinner and beans. 
Mama is up on deck. I am going up. 


Saturday 25th 
the men are puting the caskes down belowe. Prescott is 
up on deck it is most dinner time. 


Sunday 26th 1871 
it is quite pleasant to day. 
Monday 27th 1871 
it rained all this morning it has not been very pleasant to 


day, we are going to have corn for dinner and beans. 
P. S. it is quite rough to day. 


Tuesday 28th 1871 
it is very rough to day the men have got all through 
boiling the oil, they are whaseing of deck. I am going up 
on deck. 
Marck W ednesday 1th 
W ednesday 1st 
it is quite rough today. I am going up on deck. 











LETTERS FROM A NEW ENGLAND 
VILLAGE 


EDITED BY ELLEN CHASE 


The letters from which these extracts are taken were written 
by a young girl of twenty-two to twenty-four, in a country par- 
sonage in Worcester County, during the years 1850, 1851, and 
1852. When they open, the family—parents, four sisters and a 
brother—had just settled into a new home, having been led to 
make the change for the benefit of William, convalescent from 
a fever. The healthy neighborhood soon enabled him to return 
to his studies at Harvard, and soon after his graduation the let- 
ters come to an end, when the two elder sisters had married and 
gone away. All but one of the group eventually removed to 
homes of their own; the youngest choosing to make her parents 
company to the close of a long life. These far-off leisurely days, 
full of the zest of living, are pictured amidst the varying as- 
pects of our New England seasons, with a charm and refresh- 
ment that would seem to warrant preservation in an accessible 
form. 


Dec. 1849. I’ve just returned from a pleasant walk 
with little Emma—after warmly preparing we started 
for the Grove. You would have laughed to see us clam- 
ber the slippery hill. The air was pure and bracing in the 
extreme, and the prospect you know is pleasing from 
the summit of the hill. We gathered a quantity of leaves 
and mosses, but lost nearly all before we reached home. 
Our Lyceum commenced Wednesday evening. 

Dec. 16. I was at church this morning. Father preached, 
he remarked he should imitate Paul by living in his “own 
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hired house,” and announced that we were at last settled 
and ready to receive. So I presume this week we shall be 
abundantly favored. The last workman finished Satur- 
day, we were all glad to see him go. We have not as yet 
received The Living Age. I observed by the paper there 
was a chapter from Mary Powell—[The Story of Mil- 
ton’s Life]. 

Dec. 30. We were at Milbury Friday. The road is 
very pleasant, quite narrow, woods upon each side. We 
visited a paper factory. I was quite awed by the wonder 
of machinery. My good sisters and brother are passing 
their time profitably, and I moved from one to the other, 
conjugating a verb with Nellie, solving a problem for 
Susie, reading a scrap of history with William, assisting 
Maria to keep house. I wish I had given you Evangeline 
to read going home in the cars. The book opens finely. 
While journeying in Maine I had opportunities of rid- 
ing through some of the primeval forests, and seeing 
with my own eyes “the pines and hemlocks bearded with 
moss, in garments green and indistinct in the twilight,” 
which very much increased my admiration. It snowed all 
day Saturday. Tomorrow night we have a reading meet- 
ing at Mr. Ezra Pratt’s. 

Jan. 10, 1850. The sleighing is excellent—snow falls 
about every night, and the bells are in constant motica. 

Jan. 16. We have finished up all our calls, and as a 
result I will tell you I think we have a pleasant village, 
some pretty houses, and many agreeable people. Yes- 
terday there was a great temperance [sic] gathering at 
Uxbridge, about 100 people went from here. We were 
thrown into considerable excitement Tuesday afternoon. 
Lucius and Charlie Smith were out skating, the ice broke 
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and they fell in. Mr. Pratt and Willie happened to be 
riding in the direction of the pond and went immediately 
to their assistance,—the doctor was called and the neigh- 
bors assembled,—but it was a long time before they were 
restored. 

Jan. 24. Pve been reading until I am so tired I can 
hardly keep my eyes open, to say nothing of the sewing, 
walking and talking. Very probably you are curious to 
know what I’ve been poring over,—so I'll tell you at 
once. Newspapers, Agricultural and Political magazines, 
Whipple’s Essays and Gov. Seward’s Life of John 
Quincy Adams. Enough for one day, I think I hear 
you say. Mr. Adams’ life I’ve been deeply interested in, 
the essays I but glanced over. We enjoy our long winter 
evenings at home very much. Choir meeting tonight, 
(Friday), and I am, much to my satisfaction, left alone. 
I hear the deacon’s sleigh at our gate, the friends have 
returned. Father wishes me to say that “if it is a good 
time to purchase, he would like you to select him three 
barrels of flour, two of white and have them ready for 
him Wednesday.” I hope the exhibition of paintings 
[ International Art Union] will continue for the present. 
I wish I could be at the sale tomorrow. 

March 6. What do ou think of my being Biologised? 
I want a definite answer. The other evening at deacon 
Smith’s, I was speaking of the different things I had seen 
and heard during my absence in Boston, and he re- 
marked, “I suppose you heard Prof. Grimes.” I then 
told him at his request all that I had heard respecting the 
man, his motions and remarks while performing his ex- 
periments and the rest. He, (deacon Smith) thought a 
minute and then asked me if I “thought he could close 
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my eyes?” I told him he “might try,” and sure enough 
he did. I could not open them anymore than if they had 
been glued. 

March 14. I’ve read both Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Webster’s great speeches. I like the style of the latter 
for the discussion of such questions, it seems so calm. I 
was glad to look over the programme of the Oratorio. 
[“Jeptha,” for the first time in Boston by the Boston 
Musical Education Society, March 9, at the Melodeon 
under the direction of George J. Webb and Lowell Ma- 
son.] Are you very busy now? You remember Grace 
Greenwood says: “Our people are earnest, active, alive. 
Americans feel their life in every limb, their freedom in 
every footstep, their rights in every heart’s throb.” I was 
somewhat amused as I just glanced over the last page to 
notice the abrupt manner in which I allude to MissGrace. 
I had been reading before writing, her eulogy upon 
Americans in general, and knowing you to be not only 
truly American, but earnest and active in disposition, I 
thought I might take it for granted that you kept busy 
in some way. 

April 7. We had quite a temperance gathering at our 
meeting house last Tuesday evening. Dr. Thornton is 
President. The village brass band (should I put capi- 
tals?) performed in a very spirited manner. Tomorrow 
night the reading society meets at Deacon Smith’s—you 
may imagine me as having performed in a lively duet 
for their gratification. 

April. I wish you would bring me from the Mercan- 
tile Library, Lights and Shadows of some kind of Life 
[Scottish]. I have finished Paradise Lost. 

May 7. I am half through the sth chapter in the sec- 
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ond part of Butler. I shall then take up Lamartine. 
Don’t I mix up Authors. 

May 16. It is a year ago tonight since we heard Te- 
desco together. The country looks beautifully. The trees 
are loaded with blossoms. 

May 29. I was glad to read Mr. Everett’s address. I 
don’t think Dr. Stone’s equal to Mr. Sumner’s, do you? 

June 6. I have gathered flowers and filled our vases, 
attended to my bird, and now I’m writing. The east wind 
you mention was very refreshing to me, for we were put- 
ting up our winter garments, and as I am principal pack- 
er in the family, I had been surrounded by cloaks, thick 
dresses, furs, flannels, and everything warm you can 
imagine. Our chestnut trees look beautifully, our lilacs 
too. 

I am glad that you have a season ticket for the Athe- 
naeum. Did you read an article in the paper you sent en- 
titled, Exposition of Womans’ Duties and Rights? I was 
quite amused with it. So much has been written and said 
that I generally turn with a feeling of aversion from 
such captions, but Susie read it and recommended it to 
me. It was rather a new view of the subject. 

June 26. Father would like you to send one barrel 
of graham flour, one barrel of brown sugar, one hun- 
dred pounds of rice. Have you in your family a copy 
of Day’s Algebra. If you have I wish you would lend 
it to me. 

July 9. I wished you were here to go with me to Mr. 
Pratt’s. We were treated to strawberries. Is it possible 
that General Zachary Taylor is dead. Our bean vines are 
in full blossom. I’m going to dress my hair with them. 
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July 16. How admirably Don Quixote and Sancho 
Pansa contrast. It has been a rich treat, quite different 
from anything I have read before. 

July 19. It was so windy and rainy yesterday, I looked 
with perfect amazement upon the sheets of water which 
fell so rapidly and perseveringly through the day. 

July. Father, Mother and Nellie have gone out to 
tea. Susie and Emma are singing. Maria is playing the 
greatest variety of rondos, waltzes, etc. A little hum- 
ming bird for a week past has visited us twice each day. 

Aug. 8. Elm Street, almost dark. After dinner Fa- 
ther, Mother, your sister, Nellie and Em went out for 
berries and I went to sleep. Most of the others have re- 
tired to rest. William and Frank Griggs are together in 
the parlor. I am waiting for Sister Maria, who is in 
Worcester this evening. Cousin Jesse invited “one of us” 
to accompany him to hear Dr. Storrs of Boston, before 
the literary society connected with the Academy. 

Wednesday Afternoon. Father, Mother, Susie and 
William are in Worcester attending the examination 
and exhibition of the Academy. I’m reading the third 
part of Henry Sixth, and Richard Third today. Poor hu- 
man nature, to what lengths it carried the contending 
houses of York and Lancaster. You speak of bringing 
David Copperfield, I would like to read the number you 
have. I commenced Boswell’s Johnson for a task last 
week. I have read one volume only. I am interested in 
that. I am reading as you know Mrs. Sommerville’s 
Lives. Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered I want to read soon. 

Your Sister Sarah found me some cardinal flowers this 
morning. I hear heavy but distant thunder, what fre- 
quent showers. It is blowing a gale, I just now almost 
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lost this paper out of the window, soon ’twill rain. Oh, 
how refreshing. 

Saturday. It is a charming morning and I’ve been in- 
voluntarily repeating to myself these lines in the first 
part of Midsummer Night’s Dream: 


Four Days will quickly lose themselves in night, 
Four nights will speedily be dreamed away— 


and then you will be here. 

Sarah and Ellen and two volumes of The Lady’s Book 
take a regular morning walk to the summer house. They 
are there now. Tomorrow I shall read Bunyan I think. 

Sept. 4. Our morning glories look beautifully, and the 
bean is growing very prettily on the inside of the pump- 
room blind. 

Sept. 10. I am hoping to attend the Sewing Circle to- 
morrow. We are to work for the Worcester Academy. 
The last society I attended (Brookline) I worked for 
Newton Institution. Don’t you think I am interested in 
Education, or at least in the comfort of the students. If 
you see William remember me to him. We do miss his 
cheerful voice, quick step, and ever ready sympathy. We 
had some delicious pears sent us last week. 

Sept. 18. Father and Mr. D. are at meeting. Maria is 
reading German, the rest, myself excepted, have retired. 
Tomorrow is the famous Cattle Show and Fair at 
Worcester. 

Wednesday. The Germanians were in Worcester 
Monday, one night only. Jenny Lind presents an attrac- 
tive programme, indeed the two favorite songs. Shall 
you swell the crowd tonight to catch a glimpse of the 
nightingale? 
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Oct. 1. The village never looked so beautifully as 
now. The leaves are beginning to turn. Our Grove has 
been a great temptation to me the past week. My dear 
Sir, it is now evening, Maria and Susie have gone to 
Choir meeting, Father and Mother are sitting downstairs 
over the fire, the children are resting, and I am writing 
to you. Did you have a real good view of Miss Jenny? 
Why don’t you call and see her and obtain her auto- 
graph. Perhaps you have. I am still in ignorance of the 
extent of her fascinations over you. Mr. D. was in the 
Revere House Saturday evening, had a fine chance to 
see her. He sent Maria a copy of her autograph. Wil- 
liam has seen the lady. Was he with you? 

What do you think I am coming to Boston for,—oh, I 
shall be pleased enough to have the opportunity of walk- 
ing up and down Washington Street, walking about the 
Colleges. I shall look with delight upon all those old 
familiar scenes. 

Wednesday. Our parlour is full of company. The 
train of cars brought a delegation from Worcester. We 
had a very long sermon this forenoon. Subject seemed 
to be places of worship and the design thereof. Com- 
menced with groves and came down to tabernacles, tem- 
ples, synagogues, cathedrals and plain meeting houses. 
We had fine singing. Our choir did not practise for noth- 
ing. The stars are shining bright, though they will soon 
be dimmed by the surpassing brilliancy of the moon, 
“pale empress.” 

Nov. 22. Weare anticipating William’s return. 

Nov. 30. Susie, Nellie and William have gone to Mil- 
bury. When they return Em and I are to have a ride. 
Lake Quinsigamond was clear and sparkling, the woods 
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dark, forming a fine background. There was many a 
bright crimson leaf among the large piles of dry brown. 
I could but half enjoy it thinking you were in a close 
counting room tiring yourself with “mdse”! 

Dec. 8. The trees and bushes are loaded with spark- 
ling jewels. 

Dec. 18. Some of my sewing I’ve been able to “turn 
off.” I have been reading Rasselas with Nellie, that, the 
Living Ages, and the papers. I am able to busy myself 
during the day,—but when evening comes, and the fami- 
ly are seated round the table, most, if not all, engaged in 
reading, then I with my face Boston-ward, think, think 
of everybody and everything almost in Creation, but 
mostly of you. If you like to hear the wind blow, you 
may safely anticipate a rare treat while you are here, we 
have it from the gentle whisper, low murmur, soft wail- 
ing, to the lusty roar, shrill whistle, deep groan, mighty 
swell, and furious sweep. Can’t you imagine it? Even 
while you read I am listening to it! 

Our family are invited to take tea with Mr. L. M. 
Smith Christmas evening. Perhaps you would like to be 
in Boston and attend church. I suppose some of the 
buildings will look beautifully. We are having a regu- 
lar old-fashioned snow storm. I have been reading Sir 
David Brewer’s address in the Living Age upon the 
Progress of the Sciences. Are the lectures before the Me- 
chanic’s Society reported for any paper? I notice the one 
this week was delivered by my Uncle George Griggs. 

Dec. 27. The poem of Longfellow’s I read with 
pleasure. I have been reading his Building of the Ship. 
I should think it might be illustrated finely. When you 
become a millionaire I shall want a great many books. 
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Dec. 31. We are having a full share of snow, how- 
ever, it is warm round the register, and the sleighbells 
sound merry. 

I meant to have “crossed” this over, but my good sis- 
ter and elder came into my upper entry to write to her 
affianced, and I with a delicacy which should excite Mr. 
Ds. gratitude left her in the company of her own sweet 
thoughts—therefore I must send this as it is. Will you 
take charge of the enclosed notice for The Watchman. 
The ceremony was performed in our back parlor Mon- 
day afternoon. The bridal jaunt was a sleigh ride to and 
from Shrewsbury. 
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The Diary of John Quincy Adams, 1794-1845. American 
Political, Social and Intellectual Life from Washington to 
Polk. Edited by Allan Nevins. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1928. Pp. xviii, 585. $5.00.) 

O, Richard, O, mon Roi 
L’ univers t’abandonne 

wrote old John Quincy Adams out of the agony of his spirit, 

and the note is one that runs through a large part of his Diary. 

During the major part of his long and active life Adams was 

an isolated, almost a solitary, figure, and his consciousness of his 

isolation and his yearning for understanding and friendship 
gives a certain poignancy to his career. “All around me is cold 

and discouraging, and my own feelings are wound up to a 

pitch that my reason can scarcely endure,” he confessed, and a 

little later lamented “To be forsaken by all mankind seems to 

be the destiny that awaits my last days. In such cases a man can 
be sustained only by an overruling consciousness of rectitude.” 

It is indeed singular that a man who had devoted his life to 
the service of his country, who had conducted himself with un- 
impeachable honesty and integrity, who had given of his strength 
and wisdom with unflagging generosity, who was possessed of 
ability and talents far beyond those of most of his contempora- 
ries, should have been the object of such widespread dislike and 
disparagement, and should have suffered alike at the hands of his 
fellow-citizens and of later historians. The tragedy was an in- 
dividual one, but it was more; it was more even than the tragedy 
of that incomparable Adams family; it was the tragedy of de- 
mocracy. 

John Quincy Adams himself confessed that his life was a 
failure, and his grandson, Brooks, while asserting his belief that 
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his grandfather was the most interesting man of the early nine- 
teenth century, accepts the judgment. Measured by the inexact 
yard-stick of political preferment, indeed, John Quincy Adams 
was highly successful, for from his earliest youth until stricken 
at his desk in the House of Representatives at the age of eighty 
he had held office, usually in an elective capacity. Yet if we 
mean by failure a sense of frustration, an inability to adjust 
one’s self to one’s environment, to give fullest expression to 
one’s genius, then indeed J. Q. Adams was a failure, as was his 
brilliant grandson, Henry. The historian, however, is not in- 
terested primarily in the individual, but in society; and it is not 
so important to establish the relations between Adams and his 
contemporaries as to discover why those relations were so pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory. It is not so important to establish why 
Adams felt himself estranged from the boisterous, swashbuck- 
ling democracy of the Roaring Forties as to discover what use, 
if any, that democracy had for his experience, his wisdom, his 
talents. 

John Quincy Adams was the conscience of early nineteenth- 
century America, and he was not unaware of the fact. Con- 
scious of his own rectitude, of his uprightness and his single- 
minded devotion, and not unconscious of his ability and his 
achievements, he sought to impose his ideas upon a generation 
alien to them, to rebuke a generation accustomed to persuasion, 
and to judge a people that had accepted the consoling theory of 
vox populi, vox Dei. He ignored the warning, “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” and grimly took the consequences. Un- 
like his grandson, Henry, he was unwilling to stand aside and 
watch the degradation of the democratic dogma with malign 
dissatisfaction; he is consequently a more gallant figure, but 
then Henry never heard the cry “Expel him, Expel him” that 
furious representatives of the southern slavocracy hurled at his 
grand father. 

For all of his social and literary conservatism, and for all of 
his failure to understand Jacksonian democracy, John Quincy 
Adams was liberal and open-minded to an extraordinary de- 
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gree; not only abreast of his generation, but far ahead of it. 
To him, almost alone of the political leaders of those Giant 
Days was vouchsafed a vision of the possibilities of science and 
of the marriage of science and democracy. But the generation 
of Jackson had little use for a science that looked to the future, 
though it welcomed mechanical inventions that would exploit 
the present; and throughout his long career in the House of Rep- 
resentatives Adams thought that his was a voice crying out in 
an intellectual wilderness. He was not far from right. “That 
from the moment of his defeat in 1828,” writes his grandson, 
Brooks Adams, “his life took the form of a tragedy was through 
no fault of his, but because, by the nature of human affairs, he 
was forced to admit that science and education offer no solution 
to our difficulties, but possibly on the contrary aggravate them.” 
Upon this whole fascinating problem of the man and his 
times, the famous Diary casts a flood of light. Long out of 
print, it has now been edited in one volume by the indefatiga- 
ble Allan Nevins. He has “selected from it those passages 
which seem of greatest permanent worth, giving emphasis to 
the materials which throw light on the social background of the 
period, on J. Q. Adams’s character, and on the more dramatic 
political and diplomatic events of the time.” The task must 
have been a heart-breaking one, for there is very little of the 
famous Diary that one would wish to dispense with. Every one 
acquainted with the richness of the original twelve-volume edi- 
tion will regret the omission of many passages, but nothing is 
more futile than to cavil at the selections of an editor. Mr. 
Nevins has performed his task of selection and of editing with 
consummate skill, and his Introduction is a masterly and bril- 
liant analysis of the character and career of the most interesting 
of New England presidents. 
Henry STEELE CoMMAGER. 
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A Lesser Hartford Wit, Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith, 1771-1798. 
By Marcia Edgerton Bailey, University of Maine Studies, 
Second Series, Number 11. (Orono, Maine: University of 
Maine Press. 1928. Pp. 150. $1.25.) 

“The Hartford Wits,” singly or as a coterie, have long been 
popular subjects for essays, or chapters in histories of American 
literature. In the polemical and oratorical excitement of eight- 
eenth-century prose and poetry, their point of view seems dis- 
tinctive; they, too, were in the heat of things, but they loved 
literature for its own sake. In this they were all alike; but 
Dwight at New Haven, Trumbull at Detroit, Barlow in Paris, 
and Smith in New York showed the picturesque variety of the 
later careers of these New Englanders. They are particularly 
fascinating in their relations with each other; much of their 
writing comes from intellectural friction; their books reveal 
what they discussed with such ardor in letter or across the table. 
In these respects Elihu Hubbard Smith was not different from 
his friends. His life was shorter, his output scantier, and his life 
less dramatic than those of the others, but he was quite as unique. 
Miss Bailey’s interesting study tends to disprove the truth of the 
first four words in her too apologetic title; Smith was “lesser” 
only in the achievements of public life. What he accomplished 
for American literature, as Miss Bailey shows, was significant. 

The fault of the easy writing on these men has been hitherto 
a scarcity of demonstrable facts. Every one knew that in the 
manuscript collections of Connecticut there was a vast amount 
of manuscript material concerning these writers, but few cared 
to devote years to patient investigation of such relatively minor 
figures. It was easier to turn to the sentimental Everest and 
Griswold, or to that giant miser, Duyckinck, with his heaps of 
gold from everybody who ever wrote—gold which includes un- 
fortunately many a counterfeit coin. Much of the writing on 
the “Wits” is able, and much of it wrong. The change to-day 
is suggested by Miss Bailey’s book. It is the first in print of 
thorough and scholarly investigations of individuais in this 
group. To say this is to praise, and also to imply that others are 
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forthcoming. This is to be hoped, for three others are in prepa- 
ration at another university: on Joel Barlow, on John Trum- 
bull and on Fitz-~Greene Halleck. These studies are, perhaps, 
the groundwork for the book which is inevitable, a complete 
and dependable history of these beginnings of our literature. 

It will, perhaps, be debated whether Miss Bailey should not, 
before publication, have drained off some of her material into 
appendices and have aimed at a narrative of Smith’s life with a 
swifter flow. The book is an assemblage of fact, and is hardly 
critical or interpretative. The reviewer, however, is not of this 
opinion. Miss Bailey has done ample service in laying before us, 
simply, clearly, and truly the experience of Smith as a student, 
as a young physician, as a contributor to The Echo, or as a friend 
of Charles Brockden Brown. The resultant impression is dis- 
tinct, and to the student of American literature, exceedingly 
suggestive. The summary of that rare book, American Poems, 
Selected and Original, is highly useful, and the reconstruction 
of Smith’s friendships with Brown and Dunlap, in New York 
and Philadelphia during the last decade of the century, sub- 
mits all available information on points that have often been 


subjects for generalities. 
J g Sran.Ley T. WILLIAMs. 


Artists and Craftsmen of Essex County, Massachusetts. By 
Henry Wyckhoff Belknap. (Salem: The Essex Institute. 
1928. Pp. vii, 127. $3.00.) 

As a reference book for students, collectors and lovers of 
early New England arts and crafts, this work will be of the 
greatest value. Representing as it does several years’ labor by 
the well-known curator of the Essex Institute, it bears the im- 
print of his accuracy, and will probably be accepted as the final 
word on Essex County Craftsmen, for it is doubtful if another 
can be found who would care to pore over the old dry records to 
improve this publication, even if it could be done. 

Here will be found grouped and listed, not only those en- 
gaged in the major arts of architecture, painting, engraving, and 
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sculpture, and the higher crafts of cabinet-making and silver- 
smithing, but also those working in glass, metal, clocks, pottery, 
and even turners, wax portrait makers, paper and silhouette 
cutters, and photographers. 

Carrying on his list as far as 1860, as the author does, it 
means that the record is a long one; and considering the fact 
that shortly after 1800 true artistry suffered a serious decline, 
and original and beautiful results were seldom produced in 
this country, it is doubtful if the value of many of these jater 
names is very high, excepting to complete the record. Mr. Bel- 
knap has, however, discovered a number of new men among 
the earlier records, and his painstaking study of the Moulton 
family of Newburyport, who for eight generations were silver- 
smiths of note, is a piece of original work that has long been 
needed. 

His reference to Ananias Conklin, a skilled glassmaker who 
arrived in Salem about 1638 and undoubtedly founded the first 
glass works in New England, is also of particular interest. 

Owing to the fact that the great McIntyre is considered the 
first architect of his time in Salem, it is a little surprising that 
his name does not appear in the list of architects, even though it 
does appear under both the headings of carvers and of crafts- 
men. To be sure, McIntyre did not consider himself an archi- 
tect, but as the public generally so regards him, a reference in 
this list would have prevented criticism for an apparent omission 
from those who do not study the book carefully. 

In spite of these trifling criticisms, there is no doubt of the 
great value of Mr. Belknap’s work, which is sure to be well re- 
ceived by that part of the public interested in our early days. 

The form of the book, its type, paper, and illustrations are 
very satisfactory. 

Ho .uis Frencu. 
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The Correspondence of King George the Third from 1760 to 
December, 1783, printed from the original papers in the 
Royal Archives at Windsor Castle. Edited by the Hon. Sir 
John Fortescue. (New York: the Macmillan Company. 
1927-28. 6 vols.: each, $8.00.) 


Confound their Politics 
Frustrate their knavish tricks 


might well be the text for these volumes. For understanding the 
bogy-man of the American Revolution they are the most im- 
portant body of material yet published; and they afford much 
new light on the English side of the War of Independence. For 
English politics during that period, and the governing system 
from which America revolted, these volumes are an important 
supplement to Donne’s Correspondence of George III with 
Lord North, which the editor has wisely incorporated with them. 
A few score other items have already been printed, but the bulk 
of the 4553 documents were hitherto inédits. 

Sir John Fortescue has printed the documents without anno- 
tation. Only specialists will be able to make out who is meant 
by initials and obscure allusions; even specialists might be glad 
of an occasional reminder as to dates and events. A document 
such as the King’s account of his interview with Governor 
Hutchinson (III, 116) should have some reference to Hutchin- 
son’s contradictory report of the same interview in his published 
diary. There are several tantalizing references te enclosures, 
some relating to deep work by Dr. Franklin (IV, 79-81; VI, 
109, 260, 349), but the enclosures are not printed, so the cov- 
ering letters are obscure. One has to infer from internal evi- 
dence that the important memorandum of 1766 on the Western 
question (I, 432-41) is by Lord Barrington, and there is no in- 
dication that it has already been printed in the J/limois Historical 
Collections. 

Most of the first volume is concerned with the minutia of 
forming and keeping ministries from 1764 through 1767. The 
second includes important material on Indian, Irish, and foreign 
affairs with a few interesting items on the drama and social 
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customs. In the third, the American Revolution heaves into 
the foreground, and the war of Independence and the Peace of 
Paris occupy the center of the stage until the sixth volume closes 
on a dismembered empire and a disillusioned king. 

Our New York and Virginian friends will be pleased to find 
that the Stamp Act riots in Manhattan annoyed George Gren- 
ville more than those in Boston (I, 201) and that the Virginian 
response to the Massachusetts circular letter appeared worse than 
the letter itself (II, 85). Many American readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that George III was largely responsible for the 
repeal of the Stamp Act (I, 268-70). The most important new 
document of this period is a list of measures proposed by Lord 
Hillsborough in 1769 (II, 82). He wished to alter the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts Bay as North did in 1774, and he would 
have withdrawn the charter altogether upon the first criticism of 
the Declaratory Act by the General Court. The King’s com- 
ments are significant: the first proposition “ought to be avoided 
as the altering Charters is at all time an odious measure,” and 
the second “is of so strong a nature that it rather seems calculat- 
ed to increase the unhappy feudes that subsist than to asswage 
them” (II, 84). With the editor, “we are struck by the tone of 
moderation which pervades the utterances alike of the King and 
of his Ministers.” A very different tone appears after the Boston 
Tea-Party. The Coercive Acts are pushed through; and on 
September 11, 1774, the King writes Lord North “the dye is 
now cast, the Colonies must either submit or triumph” (III, 
131). And in November, “the New England Governments are 
in a State of Rebellion, blows must decide whether they are to 
be subject to this Country, or independant” (III, 153). Of the 
same tenor is a royal memorandum (III, 47) printed as of 
1773, but which internal evidence shows to be not earlier than 
November, 1774. It is quite clear that after the tea-party there 
was no possibility of a compromise that would secure American 
liberty and preserve imperial integrity. The Opposition, instead 
of encouraging the Americans to rebel, as the editor assures us, 
encouraged them to keep the door open to conciliation for two 
years after the Coercive Acts and fifteen months after Lexing- 
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ton. If’a few of the royal missives printed in this volume had 
been intercepted and printed in America, independence would 
have been declared that much earlier. 

The value of these volumes for Americans is greatly en- 
hanced by the introductions of the gallant and learned editor, an 
unrepentant Tory respecting the American Revolution. His 
comments are amusing for their vigorous contempt of patriots 
and politicians, but seem strangely irrelevant to the facts in the 
documents. In his preliminary articles in the London Times, 
Sir John Fortescue led one to expect that the George III corre- 
spondence would deflate the Whig theory of the Revolution. 
On the contrary, it sustains the American-Whig view that the 
Revolution was immediately caused by the King’s successful 
effort to subvert parliamentary government, and restore the 
Crown to the position it had enjoyed under the Stuarts. These 
documents give reason to Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents. They show how the King placed his friends —— men 
such as Egmont, Northington, Northumberland, Sir James 
Lowther, Stuart Mackenzie— in strategic positions in the Gren- 
ville and Grafton administrations, so that nothing could be 
done against his will; that the Grenville ministry fell because 
Grenville endeavored to turn out Mackenzie, and that Rock- 
ingham resigned rather than admit some of Mackenzie’s fol- 
lowers to office. This was, to be sure, beating the Whigs by their 
own rules at their own game; but was it desirable for the 
British nation that the King should play that game? By 1770 
he had succeeded. Lord North had no will of his own, and the 
King pulled wires that made favorable divisions in the House. 

The documents in volume IV, covering the period of Saratoga 
and the French alliance, afford a good test of this system of 
government. We are invited by the editor to admire the energy, 
wisdom, and steadfast patriotism of the King. Lord North 
was anxious to recognize the independence of the United States 
before France joined in the war, and the King replied: “I do 
not think there is a Man either bold or Mad enough to presume 
to treat for the Mother Country on such a basis” (IV, 14). That 
is the sort of language one hears in all wars, when those who 
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make them face defeat—it is always then the people who will 
not stand for peace. No peace terms must even be suggested, lest 
they confuse public opinion (p. 30). In this instance, it appears 
that “Lord Rockingham’s party with many factious Persons” 
(p. 33) were willing to take the responsibility of acknowledg- 
ing American independence; and Lord North was all for call- 
ing them in. George, however, would rather lose his crown 
“than bear the ignominy of possessing it under their shackles” ; 
than call in “a set of men” who would make him “a slave”’: z.c., 
a constitutional monarch (pp. 58, 61). So the Franco-Ameri- 
can alliance was made; an alliance which, says the editor, com- 
mitted the Americans “to hostility against England for an in- 
definite period, a period which is not yet ended” (p. xii). 

Lord North wrote on March 25, 1778, “Peace with America, 
and a change in the Ministry are the only steps which can save 
this country” (p. 78). The King then went so far as to express 
his willingness to renounce the Thirteen Colonies, while retain- 
ing Canada and the Floridas to “keep a certain awe over the 
abandoned Colonies” (p. 81). No such offer could be accepted 
by Parliament unless Chatham and the Rockinghamites were 
brought into the ministry; and Chatham naturally would not 
come in except as head of the ministry — which the King re- 
fused. France declared war, and it was too late for a separate 
peace. 

It is quite clear that the King’s aversion to give up his 
system of personal government was the real reason for prolong- 
ing the war. If he could have bent Chatham or Rockingham to 
becoming like Lord North the King’s creature rather than the 
King’s minister, American Independence would not have stood 
in the way of peace. A year later, when Sir William Meredith 
moved for a peace address, the King felt secure; England could 
“never submit” to Independence (IV, 351). That was one of 
the several occasions when, according to Sir John Fortescue, the 
Americans were about to throw up the sponge, but were encour- 
aged to stick it out by a speech of Fox or Burke (IV, pp. viii, 
xxi). In July, 1781, the King will never put his hand to a peace 
that does not include reunion (V, 256). Even after Cornwallis’s 
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surrender, he will never sanction “getting a Peace at the expense 
of a Separation from America” (p. 326). In March, 1782, he 
rejects Rockingham’s conditions of forming a government, be- 
cause of “the indignity offered to His Person” by the proposed 
restoration of party government (p. 393). He went so far as to 
draft a message of abdication, rather than submit. Yet submit 
he did, both to American Independence and the Whigs; when 
North, who owed everything to him, combined with Fox to 
wreck the Shelburne administration. In the correspondence 
about forming the new ministry in volume VI, it is clear that 
the King was shorn of the better part of his power; and again he 
drafted a message of abdication in favor of the Prince of 
Wales, whom he had educated “in the paths of Religion, Vir- 
tue and every other Good Principle” (VI, 317). An earlier 
document in the series records the payment of £5000 hush 
money from the public funds to one of the Prince’s mistresses. 

George III was certainly courageous, but with the valor of 
ignorance, not of a person who can see and face the facts. Of 
Lord North and George III, the King was the better man, 
North the wiser. The minister knew too much to hope for the 
impossible ; but he took care to get all that he could for himself 
out of a bad situation. His offers to resign punctuate the vol- 
umes. There are four of them in the month of March, 1778, 
and three in one week of May; but whenever the King showed 
some signs of taking him at his word, he began to hedge, or ask 
for the wardenship of the Cinque Ports or something equally 
lucrative to buy him off. Indeed the letters of Lord North in 
these volumes, most of them printed for the first time, reveal a 
depth of weakness and incompetence hitherto unsuspected. One 
may well ask why the King clung to him. The answer is that 
the votes controlled by Lord North were necessary for the royal 
political machine. 

The last four volumes are full of interesting bits on the war. 
Volume V contains some important new material on the peace 
negotiations, and volume VI on the commercial negotiations that 
followed. There are some important dispatches of royal cus- 
toms collectors in New England (III, 158-61); and two re- 
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ports by Gage and Howe on the Siege of Boston and Bunker 
Hill (ITI, 214-18, 220-24), which the reviewer does not re- 
member having seen before. Evidence that Edward Bancroft, 
and Silas Deane, both professional patriots of New England, 
were at the same time in the British secret service, is found in 
volumes IV and V (See index, and IV, 29, a new document). 
Major-General Robertson proposes to burn Newburyport and 
Salem (IV, 252). Lord Sandwich contributes a long defence 
of his administration of the Royal Navy, most valuable for its 
information on methods ard conditions of naval construction — 
even to the wages of the shipwrights— 2s. 1d. for a twelve- 
hour day (V, 342-58). There are numerous interesting details 
about the King’s art collection, his household arrangements, list 
of sinecures, election expenses, and the like, and Sir Thomas 
Rumbold secreting the Queen’s diamond ring entrusted to him 
by the Nabob of Arcot, until Colonel Crosbie’s arrival from 
Madras “obliged him to deliver it” (VI, 348). 

Of the King himself, there are many personal details, though 
not much to change the portrait already repainted by the pub- 
lication of his letters to Lord North. Strike a balance between 
the old American school-book picture of the King as a monster 
of tyranny, and the Diamond Jubilee illustrated weekly picture 
of the “good Queen” his granddaughter, and you will have a 
fairly accurate portrait of either. A man of exemplary private 
life, limited intelligence, and tireless energy, who could never 
see more than one side of a question, and who regarded all who 
took the other side as bad men, ungrateful subjects, even anar- 
chists (VI, 349), George III always meant well, but was pre- 
vented by his limitations and defects from doing well. He did 
his best for his country — including the colonies — according 
to his lights; but his best was not good, and his lights were few 
and narrow. We may well take leave of him with his epitaph 
on the American War: a letter to Lord Shelburne, characteristi- 
cally dated “Windsor, Novr. 10th, 1782. 55 mi[nutes] p[as]t 
6 P.M.”: 


I cannot conclude without mentioning how sensibly I feel the 
dismemberment of America from this Empire, and that I should 
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be miserable indeed if I did not feel that no blame on that Ac- 
count can be laid at my door, and did I not also know that 
knavery seems to be so much the striking feature of its Inhabi- 
tants that it may not in the end be an evil that they become 
Aliens to this Kingdom. (VI, 154.) 

S. E. Morison. 


Let Freedom Ring. By Arthur Garfield Hays. (New York: 

Boni and Liveright. 1928. Pp. xxii, 341. $2.50.) 

This volume presents a clinical study of the state of freedom 
in the United States in the period from 1922 to 1927. As at- 
torney representing the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
author participated actively in a number of the incidents he de- 
scribes, and his bedside report should convince all doubters that 
freedom has been sick nigh unto death in many parts of the 
country. “There is,” he remarks in pessimistic summary, “no 
such thing as freedom of speech or assemblage concerning any 
subject that really matters.” Even the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence may be suspect if read to a street gathering. “I didn’t 
say that,” cried one such culprit threatened with arrest. “Thom- 
as Jefferson said it.” “Where is that guy?” retorted the police- 
man. “We’ll get him, too.” 

Of particular interest to New England readers is the author’s 
account of certain critical incidents centering in Boston: the 
operation of the book censorship; the banning of the American 
Mercury ; the denial of the right of assemblage to birth-control 
advocates and to the Ku Klux Klan; the suppression of Sacco- 
Vanzetti protest meetings; and the famous case itself. Thus 
Boston shares the limelight along with Dayton, Tenn., Vinton- 
dale, W. Va., and Passaic, N. J. Mr. Hays has produced an en- 
thralling book. He writes with the gusto of personal adventure 
and with a sure instinct for the ludicrous as well as the dramatic. 
Every liberty-loving American will find food forsolemn thought 
in his volume. The historian will value it as an important 
source-document of the period and subject. But the author has 
presented no convincing evidence to justify his contention that 
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the “intolerance, repression and stupidity of to-day” are perma- 
nently acquired traits of the American character. There is, on 
the contrary, good reason to believe that they are merely sur- 
vivals of the familiar post-war pathology, certain to vanish as 
the public recovers its sanity and sense of humor. 


A. M. ScHLESINGER. 


The Taking of Ticonderoga in 1775: the British Story. A study 
of captors and captives. By Allen French. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1928. Pp. v. 90. $2.50.) 
This important book is the result of a careful study of the pa- 

pers of General Gage, which have never before been available 

to American historians. It contains, in full, the report which 

Lieutenant Jocelyn Feltham sent to General Gage one month 

after the capture of Ticonderoga, as well as by far the best de- 

scription of the fort’s condition at that time. According to its 

author, it “is not a careless or mischievous attempt to re-open a 

subject on which there has been much controversy. Based in its 

most important part upon new material, it is rather an endeavor, 
modestly offered, to settle the main points of controversy for 
good.” 

It is well for the quality and extent of the discussion center- 
ing upen the taking of Ticonderoga that the report of Jocelyn 
Feltham has been given such serious attention at the hands of an 
investigator of the caliber of Allen French. But it should not 
be overlooked that, as Mr. French points out (p. 9), Feltham’s 
commander, General Haldimand, regarded him as an interfer- 
ing busybody, and refused to prosecute a superior officer, whom 
he, Feltham, accused of negligence at the Crown Point fire. 
Further, none of the participants of the Ticonderoga affair, 
who wrote at the time, considered Feltham’s presence impor- 
tant enough to mention (except himself), and by sending this 
report to General Gage, he was breaking his parole. 

The Ticonderoga controversy may be resolved into two ques- 
tions: what part did Benedict Arnold play in the expedition? 
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and, what did Ethan Allen say to Captain Delaplace when he 
demanded the surrender of the fort? The source material, on 
which, in the past, historians based their descriptions of the event 
represented only the American side: the letters of John Brown, 
Thomas Allen, Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, Edward Mott, 
James Easton, Samuel Parsons, William Gilliland and “Veri- 
tas”; the journal of Edward Mott; Benedict Arnold’s orderly 
book ; the accounts of the money spent by the Connecticut Com- 
mittee; and Ethan Allen’s two pamphlets, the Narrative and 
the Vindication, both written four years afterwards. Allen 
French is the first investigator to search the British archives and 
Feltham’s report, which he discovered, the first document pro- 
duced from that side. It is impossible to overestimate the ex- 
tent of this service. The question which students now face is 
to synchronize the evidence in the most plausible way. 

On the evening of May 8, 1775, Benedict Arnold reached 
Castleton, on the New Hampshire Grants, where a committee 
of Hartford gentlemen and the Green Mountain Boys had es- 
tablished headquarters for the proposed expedition against Ti- 
conderoga. Arnold had received a commission from Massachu- 
setts, for the same purpose, which he immediately produced, de- 
manding the command of the expedition. His commission em- 
powered him to enlist 400 men and surprise Ticonderoga, but 
his entire storming and sustaining force consisted of just one 
man. Those who were already on their way to the fort had been 
enlisted by Ethan Allen and James Easton, and the money, 
which they were spending, supplied by the Connecticut gentle- 
men. The committee of war turned Arnold down at once, and 
the next morning the men themselves turned him down again, 
refusing to follow anybody but their own leaders. But the offi- 
cers, appreciating the legal value of his commission, finally of- 
fered him a joint command. He entered the fort side by side 
with Allen and was still beside the leader of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys when Feltham first saw him. He added nothing to the 
force of the expedition and endangered its success by upsetting 
plans at the last moment. As Mr. French says: 
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It is not to be doubted that, whether or not Benedict Arnold 
himself had appeared on the scene, the fort at Ticonderoga 
would have been captured exactly as planned. 


For this reason, Allen, in his Narrative, does not mention Ar- 
nold until after the capture, considering that, up to that time, 
his presence had made no difference. If this be regarded as dis- 
creditable on Allen’s part, it should be pointed out that he did 
not mention the names of any of the officers or men except Seth 
Warner, who commanded the rear guard; and that Captain 
Delaplace, in a petition to the Connecticut Assembly dated May 
24, 1775 (Feltham claimed to have written it) stated that 
“the Garrison of the Fortress of Ticonderoga, in the Province 
of New York, was surprised by a party of armed men under the 
command of one Ethan Allen... . . ” and did not mention 
Arnold at all. 

Feltham was asleep in one of the north rooms of the second 
story of the west barracks of the fort, when awakened by the 
shouts of the invaders. He “ran undressed” to the door which 
connected with Captain Delaplace’s rooms in the south end of 
the building. Finding it locked and receiving no response, he 
“stept back,” put on his coat and waistcoat and “with his 
breeches in his hand” opened his door, which led onto the cur- 
tain connecting the two west bastions, and ran to the back door 
of Delaplace’s room. He found the captain just awakened and 
struggling to get into his uniform. After asking Delaplace what 
to do, he opened the front door of the captain’s room onto the 
stairway leading down to the place d’armes (which he calls the 
area). He describes the scene in the following words: 


. on opening this door the bottom of the stairs was filled 
with the rioters & many were forcing their way up..... from 
the top of the stairs I endeavour’d to make them hear me, but it 
was impossible, on making a signal not to come up the stairs, 
they stop’d, & proclaim’d silence among themselves, I then ad- 
dress’d them, but in a stile not agreeable to them I ask’d them a 
number of questions, expecting to amuse them till our people 
fired which I must certainly own I thought would have been the 
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case, after asking them the most material questions I could think 
viz by what authority they entered his majesties fort who were 
the leaders what their intent &c &c I was inform’d by one Ethan 
Allen and one Benedict Arnold that they had a joint command, 
Arnold informing me he came from instructions rec’d from the 
Congress at Cambridge which he afterwards show’d me. Mr. 
Allen told me his orders were from the province of Connecticut 
& that he must have immediate possession of the fort and all the 
effects of George the third (those were his words) Mr. Allen 
insisting on this with a drawn sword over my head & numbers 
of his followers firelocks presented at me alledging I was com- 
manding officer & to give up the fort, and if it was not comply’d 
with, or that there was a single gun fired in the fort neither man 
woman or child should be left alive in the fort Mr. Arnold 
begg’d it in a genteel manner but without successes, it was owing 
to him they were prevented getting into Capt. Delaplaces room, 
after they found I did not command. Capt. Delaplace being 
now dress’d came out. . . . 


In his Narrative (Philadelphia, 1779) Ethan Allen describes 


his actions, after reaching the stairway, as follows: 


I ordered the commander, Capt. De La Place, to come forth 
instantly, or I would sacrifice the whole garrison; at which the 
Capt. came immediately to the door, with his breeches in his 
hand; when I ordered him to deliver to me the fort instantly; 
he asked me by what authority I demanded it: I answered him, 
‘In the name of the great Jehovah, and the Continental Con- 
gress.’ The Authority of the Congress being very little known 
at that time, he began to speak again; but I interrupted him, and 
with my drawn sword over his head, again demanded an im- 
mediate surrender of the garrison; with which he then com- 
plied, and ordered his men to be forthwith paraded without 
arms, as he had given up the garrison. 


In the treacherous light of dawn, Allen did not perceive that 
it was Feltham, who first came to the door—“with his breeches 
in his hand”—and asked “by what authority” the invaders de- 
manded the fort. As soon as dressed, Captain Delaplace, as 
Feltham relates, came forth, replaced his subaltern, and sur- 
rendered. It is inconceivable that Arnold or Allen held any long 
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conversation with either of them before possession of the fort 
was assured. Feltham’s veracity may be maintained by explain- 
ing that in a report to the commanding general he would try to 
give the status of the participants as they appeared upon the 
scene, and would insert in his account of the action statements 
which were undoubtedly made later in the day. Furthermore, 
he was so taken up with Allen’s reference to “George the third” 
instead of to “Our King” or “His Majesty,” that he did not 
bother to remember his more colorful but less illuminating re- 
mark. Except for the identification of the officer who first ap- 
peared, Feltham’s account confirms rather than destroys Allen’s, 
which although not written until four years later was then ac- 
cepted by the participants, most of whom were still alive, and 
able to read it. 

Historians who question the likelihood of Allen’s famous de- 
mand should turn to the Albany trials of 1770, the trial of 
Redding in 1778, and the invasion of Guilford in 1782, when 
he made like remarks. Phrases from the Bible, which was the 
basis of his education, were continually in his head, as ringing 
sentences were always on the tip of his tongue. Samuel Gray- 
don, who was a prisoner with him in New York, said, after- 
wards: 


I have seldom met with a man, possessing, in my opinion, a 
stronger mind, or whose mode of expression was more vehement 
and oratorical. His style was a singular compound of local bar- 
barisms, scriptural phrases, and oriental wildness; and though 
unclassic and sometimes ungrammatical, it was highly animated 
and forcible. 


John Brown’s letter to the Boston Committee of Correspond- 
ence, written from Montreal on March 29, 1775, is sufficient 
evidence that the Continental Congress was in the front of these 
people’s minds, and would be particularly so on the day it was 
to meet. The great Jehovah needs no further comment. 

The Taking of Ticonderoga will be in every American his- 
torian’s library, adding color and detail to the picture of the 
surprise, with its careful description of the fort’s condition at 
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the time and the meticulous report of an eye witness. The lit- 
erary subaltern gives a vivid, dramatic impression of the action. 
Though at first glance he seems to differ widely from Allen’s 
Narrative, on close inspection the two accounts are found rec- 
oncilable. Perhaps, stimulated by Mr. French’s success, stu- 
dents will unearth some new document which explains the ap- 
parent discrepancies. Until that time, the problems of the Ti- 
conderoga affair can not be regarded as finally settled. After 
all, it would be a pity if such a delightful controversy were 
closed for ever. Joun Pett. 


The Life of John W. Weeks. By Charles G. Washburn, with 
an Introduction by Calvin Coolidge. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928. Pp. xix, 349. $5.00.) 
When William Roscoe Thayer wrote his life of Roosevelt 

he gave it the happy sub-title, “An Intimate Biography.” It 
was just that: a “close-up” of an exciting personality and a 
background of his achievements. Mr. Washburn, a devoted 
friend of the late Senator Weeks, followed a different method 
when he wrote the present work; and the result is not so much a 
“life” of his friend as it is the record of an able, courageous, un- 
ostentatious statesman. Some readers criticised Mr. Thayer’s 
book because, lacking the author’s enthusiasm, they could not see 
eye to eye with him when viewing certain incidents in Roose- 
velt’s career. And some readers of Mr. Washburn’s book will 
doubtless comment unfavorably upon his life of Weeks because 
to them it seems to lack warmth and color. But no one will say 
that the author claims too much for his friend, and few will 
turn the last page without increased admiration for the mind 
and character of Mr. Weeks. 

The reader who was not personally acquainted with the late 
Secretary of War may not find Mr. Washburn’s portrait lack- 
ing in color. But the reviewer must confess that only here and 
there in the book did he get a forceful suggestion of the big 
human being, big in every way and thoroughly human, that John 
W. Weeks was. It may be that personal memories are always 
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so vivid that the written word inevitably seems tame by com- 
parison. Mr. Weeks was not a dazzling man, but he possessed 
a strong, magnetic personality which is somehow kept in the 
background by the author’s emphasis on mind and character. 
The inclusion of a few personal, intimate letters would prob- 
ably have corrected this defect, though one could hardly expect 
material of that kind to be available so soon after Mr. Weeks’s 
death. 

In his speeches in Congress, from which much of the book is 
compiled, there is an interesting contrast between those made 
when the Republican party was in control and those made dur- 
ing the Democratic ascendancy. When his own party domi- 
nated politics, Mr. Weeks’s words almost always showed a 
polite consideration for the views of those on the other side of 
the aisle. But when Democracy was in the saddle the spirit of 
his speeches was fight, fight, fight. For both attitudes one feels 
profound respect. Both were natural, both were sincere. And as 
it turned out, both made the man more useful to his country. 
His consideration for the minority gave him their confidence, 
and consequently when they became the majority his wisdom 
was listened to—notably in the correction of the Federal Re- 
serve Bill. And there can be little doubt that his constructive 
hammering at the follies of the Wilson administration increased 
his prestige among the leaders of his own party and led to his 
being appointed Secretary of War in 1921. It was in this office 
that Mr. Weeks performed his greatest service to his country, 
and did so virtually at the cost of his life. 

In their letters to their children, their grown-up children, 
men are apt to reveal themselves more clearly than elsewhere. 
A letter from Secretary Weeks to his son, quoted by Mr. Wash- 
burn, indicates that the distinguished father recognized at least 
one source of his own strength and influence, and wished to 
transmit it to the next generation. 


There are two or three things I want to impress upon you as 
it is your first experience in a legislative body. Success in such a 
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place, more than in almost any other, depends on knowledge. 
A man is a leader, legislatively, when he knows more than those 
who are serving with him. He does not have to be an orator, 
have wealth or any other qualification, than to have the facts, 
and therefore you ought to take some part of the work, perhaps 
all of it if you have time, and know all about what is going on. 
Study the rules which are used, so that you will be entirely fa- 
miliar with them. Attend committee meetings, so that you will 
be entirely familiar with the work of the committee, and above 
all things do not attempt to speak unless you know exactly what 
you are talking about. There is no place in the world where 
you get sized up quicker than you do in a legislative body. If 
you are on your feet every few minutes talking about something 
which all the others know as much about as you do, you do not 
acquire but lose influence. If you get the reputation of knowing 
what you are talking about, then every one will listen and will 
be likely to accept your views. I have seen hundreds of cases 
which confirm this statement. The greatest orator who has been 
in Congress since I have been in Washington is—. Members 
and others listen to his speeches because he is a great orator, but 
he has no more influence, and never has had, than the most in- 
conspicuous Member, because he has the reputation of not hav- 
ing carefully and fundamentally studied his subjects, but de- 
pends on verbiage rather than information. 

“Do not get into the habit of quarreling with men who do not 
agree with you. They are entitled to their opinions as much as 
you are to yours. The thing to do is to convince them that they 
are wrong, and that will apply in general politics as well as in 
the Newton Board of Aldermen. The way to cure a communist 
is not to suppress his speech, but to argue him out of his position. 
If you cannot argue him out of it, he may be right and you 
wrong. 


A good mind, the possession of facts, and the ability to pre- 
sent facts clearly and convincingly were probably the three es- 
sentials which made Mr. Weeks most useful to his party and to 
his country. In addition to these he was endowed with an im- 
pressive physique, a simplicity of manner that predisposed in his 
favor all who met him, and a determination to do thoroughly 
whatever he believed himself called upon to do. The combina- 
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tion of these qualities made him one of the notable statesmen 
New England has contributed to our national government. 


LAwRENCE SHAw Mayo. 


Intercolonial Aspects of American Culture on the Eve of the 
Revolution, with Special Reference to the Northern Towns. 
By Michael Kraus. (New York: “Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law,” edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University, no. 302. 1928. Pp. 251. 
$4.00.) 

Dr. Kraus’s slender volume is a welcome addition to the 
growing number of books devoted to cross-sectional studies of 
American civilization. In 1906 James Schouler published a 
book—aunnoticed by the present author—entitled Americans of 
1776, which depicted the main aspects of American civilization 
on the verge of the struggle for independence. The main dif- 
ferences between this earlier treatment and the present one are, 
first, that Kraus constantly emphasizes the interprovincial basis 
of colonial life, while Schouler took it for granted; and second- 
ly, the younger scholar is mainly interested in the cultural em- 
anations and interrelations of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, while Schouler spread himself more thinly over the whole 
colonial area. 

Dr. Kraus has no difficulty in showing that in many signifi- 
cant respects the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies shared a 
common life. Not only did they possess the same European 
heritage, not only did they face similar wilderness problems on 
their respective frontiers, but as the several little societies grew 
older, they were brought closer together through the improve- 
ment of roads, water transport, and postal communication; in- 
terprovincial migration and settlement became freer, and the 
fund of common notions and experiences grew constantly 
greater. In illustration of his thesis the author has assembled 
many facts, perhaps not hitherto unknown, but novel and sugges- 
tive in their present synthesis. Such topics as science, education, 
the fine arts, religion, commerce, medicine, and literature sug- 
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gest the breadth and variety of his treatment. He always re- 
tains mastery of his data, and his information is derived from a 
wide reading of source and secondary materials. 

The real problem raised in the reader’s mind by his factual 
demonstration is whether the existence of a well-knit colonial 
culture had a vital bearing on the movement for political au- 
tonomy and independence. In a cautiously worded sentence 
(page 15) the author states his belief that there was such a con- 
nection, though he suggests it may have retarded as well as aided 
the political cause. The writer of the jacket, undeterred by the 
stern ghostlike presence of fellow historians, announces without 
qualification that “an active intercommunity life paved the way 
for . . . the better known political events of the years that pre- 
ceded the American Revolution.” Probably Dr. Kraus would 
not accept this pronouncement of his unofficial spokesman. It 
certainly does not follow because the elements of a common civ- 
ilization existed among the Atlantic settlements that the several 
provinces should react alike to British policies and codperate 
with one another in opposition to them. A common language 
may make for understanding among peoples or, by enabling 
them to understand each other too well, create new occasions 
for umbrage. Travel may broaden one’s sympathies or it may 
intensify long-established prejudices. Similar economic interests 
may bring about coéperation, but they are more likely to lead to 
rivalry and misunderstanding. Certain it is that, if the Massa- 
chusetts delegates were typical, the members of the First Con- 
tinental Congress took great pains to be on their best behavior 
and to avoid doing or saying anything which might arouse sleep- 
ing antagonisms based on long-standing prejudices. If they got 
along with one another better than their enemies expected, was 
it due to an underlying interprovincial pattern of culture, or to 
the fact that they were alike the possessors of the culture of the 
mother country? 

Some light might have been shed upon this interesting prob- 
lem if the author had not stopped short of an account of the 
tightening bonds of colonial fellowship in the critical decade 
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before Concord and Lexington. He deals not at all, for ex- 
ample, with the interprovincial merchants’ and mechanics’ com- 
mittees or the committees of correspondence; with the circula- 
lation of controversial pamphlets, broadsides, and ballads; with 
the ingenious use of propaganda through the newspaper press. 
Yet in other particulars, such as art and science, his treatment 
covers these last years of the colonial epoch. The present vol- 
ume may presumably be taken as a preliminary report of the 
author’s findings; perhaps he will develop the subject at greater 
length in a later book. 
A. M. ScHLESINGER. 


Letters from Brook Farm, 1844-1847. By Marianne Dwight. 
Edited by Amy L. Reed, With a Note on Anna Q. T. Par- 
sons by Helen Dwight Orvis. (Poughkeepsie, New York: 
Vassar College. 1928. Pp. xv, 191. $2.50.) 

Miss Reed has made a delightful book from the letters of 
Marianne Dwight, who, as a young woman, joined the com- 
munity at Brook Farm, and enthusiastically wrote her friends 
of “the associative life.” The collection is valuable, of course, 
as an admirable supplement to Swift’s Brook Farm and other 
more formal works, but it would be worth reading even if it 
contained no pabulum for the historian, for the letters are most 
of them goud in themselves, and their authoress’s gusto lends 
color to her style. 

Fortunately she was no prig. She had a sense of humor and 
was not afraid to let it appear; she disliked some of her fellow 
residents at Brook Farm and said so; she could keep her heart 
fixed on what she believed was a great ideal, and still find time 
for flirtation, for relish of her social triumphs and her friends’, 
and for the appreciation of the Pine Woods and other places in 
which she drew from nature constant pleasure. She shows Brook 
Farm in undress as well as on parade, and offers an effective 
antidote for those text-books which describe it wholly in terms 
of austere other-worldliness. She saw not only the ideal but the 
practical. She longs to have a friend “come out here . . . and 
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see how comfortable and happy we seem, in spite of the neces- 
sary shortcomings of the actual.” Then she resolves to try “to 
idealize the actual.” She is determined to “learn to stand alone, 
to be above sympathy if need be,—to grow in goodness without 
it (that is, Auman sympathy), but to seek it where we shall be 
sure to find it,— in the ideal,—and in the great Soul that is over 
all and through all.” But she sees the dangers threatening Utopia. 
“We have not had business men to conduct our affairs—we have 
had no strictly business transactions from the beginning, and 
those among us who have some business talents, see this error.” 

Inevitably many interesting persons come into these pages, 
and usually become more interesting because they are informally 
treated. Thus Charles King Newcomb, a poet, is revealed not 
only as the sensitive man of letters, but also as the plain citizen 
reading stories aloud to the boys “in a shed back of the wash- 
room” and, disturbed by Marianne Dwight and Rebecca Cod- 
man, turning and “firing potatoes” at them. One of the most 
entertaining passages in the volume is the account of a coffee 
party (quoted elsewhere in print, but none the less welcome), at 
which there was both “a holy inspiration from high heaven” 
working on the souls of the guests, and a craving, presumably 
less nobly descended, for the making of puns—a craving which 
for a time quite ruled the tongues of the assembly. George Rip- 
ley, for example, discussed punch he had imbibed at a meeting 
in New York and called forth a query as to whether “the party 
was a punch and judy spree (jeu d’esprit).” This elicited the 
comment that it “seemed only necessary to punch Mr. Ripley 
to get a good speech from him!” 

To judge from these letters the Brook Farmers excelled 
some of their New England brethren in their frank apprecia- 
tion of aesthetic delights and their association of them with re- 
ligious or moral truth. 


Channing gave us a pictorial sermon, a sketch of a temple 
of worship to be raised here on Brook Farm, as he saw it in his 
mind’s eye. . . I see it yet, of circular form, lighted from above, 
with its pictures of the infant Jesus, of the crucifixion, and the 
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resurrection — with its white marble altar . . . . where music 
would rise to heaven and where there would always be flowers. 


In this, as in much else, Letters from Brook Farm empha- 
sizes aspects of the community which are too easily forgotten. 

To read Miss Dwight’s letters is to understand sympatheti- 
cally her grief when the venture failed at last: “Oh! I love 
every tree and wood haunt—every nook and path, and hill and 
meadow. . . I can hardly imagine that the same sky will look 
down upon me in any other spot,—and where, where in the 
wide world shall I ever find warm hearts all around me again? 
Oh! you must feel with me that none but a Brook Farmer can 
know how chilling is the cordiality of the world.” 

KennetH B. Murpock. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Old Houses of New England. By Knowlton Mixer. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp. xx, 346. $5.00.) 
This is a pleasant, harmless book, full of New England lore 

and mythology. Beginning with two chapters tracing loosely 

the development of the early New England homestead, it turns 
to a local grouping, and saunters successively through the Puri- 
tan strongholds and frontiers, the refuges of the heretics in 

Rhode Island, the seaport towns. Then follow the inns and 

houses of the Revolutionary period, the “homes of prosperity 

and culture” in the days which followed. Most of the familiar 
landmarks are here, with others ‘less familiar, shown in photo- 
graphs by the author, and woven about agreeably with anecdote 
and legend. Many amiable ancient myths are perpetuated in its 
uncritical pages. Here clapboard is derived from “clay-board” 
in spite of dictionaries; “ballrooms” exist even in rigid early 

New Haven; the ornaments of “McIntyre” in Salem are “taken 

from original classic models, not copied from earlier contem- 

porary work’”’; the union of the three Connecticut valley towns 
was “embodied in the first written constitution known to history.” 
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This perhaps makes the book all the better adapted to minister 
to the enjoyment of the summer visitor, for whom it is an 
agreeable guide. F.K. 


A Sportsman’s Scrapbook. By John C. Phillips. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928. Pp. vi, 212. Illus- 
trations by A. L. Ripley.) 

In A Sportsman’s Scrapbook Dr. Phillips has gathered to- 
gether a sheaf of brief sketches selected from well-kept note- 
books covering a wide experience in outdoor recreation, hunting, 
and fishing, such as rarely falls to the lot of one man. In a de- 
lightful and intimate way he makes us acquainted with his first 
boyish yearnings for the natural life of camp, his eager de- 
light in the first ventures after game, and his riper experiences 
with birds and fish, men and dogs, from the Rocky Mountains 
and the Italian Alps to the more prosaic but not less interest- 
ing streams and coverts of New England. Thirty years ago the 
Cape Cod region still afforded long stretches of unspoiled coun- 
try; trout abounded in the winding courses of streams now 
changed by the needs of cranberry growers; local characters as 
strange as any in Dickens gave color to the human factor, guides, 
hunters or jacks-of-all-trade. With a keen sense of humor, the 
author portrays these interesting persons of a fast-disappearing 
race, so that quite apart from its value as entertaining literature, 
the book preserves for us a clear picture of some of the most 
fascinating of old New England types. 

Of the twelve chapters in the Scrapbook, two deal with ruffled- 
grouse shooting in New England, two or three relate to 
methods of hunting duck and geese with enlivening pictures of 
the author’s experiences in fair weather or foul; trout fishing 
and moose hunting “wake the fever in our bones,” while other 
sketches take us farther afield for chamois in the Alps or for 
reindeer among Greenland’s icy mountains. Withal a delight- 
fully entertaining book, its permanent value lies in its sympa- 
thetic portrayal of human nature and in its strong appeal to the 
higher qualities that make for true sportsmanship. 
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Of convenient size and artistic make-up, this is a volume that 
should find its way to the heart of every one who delights in out- 
of-doors. The excellent illustrations are a fitting accompani- 
ment to the text. 


O. B. 


The Records of the Court of Assistants of the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay, 1630-1692, volume III, has just been pub- 
lished by Suffolk County after an interval of twenty-four years 
since volume II. The present volume is edited by John F. Cronin, 
Clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court, with the same accuracy 
and care that characterized the earlier volumes by his predeces- 
sor, John Noble. As no continuous record exists of the Court 
of Assistants previous to 1673, this volume brings together from 
the Suffolk and Middlesex Court files, the Massachusetts Ar- 
chives and elsewhere, copies of judgments and related docu- 
ments which show the activity of the Court previous to that 
date. It contains most valuable material for the social, eco- 
nomic, and legal history of the Commonwealth. For instance, 
the case of the murder of the hired man, Robert Knight, for 
stark realism surpasses anything I have read on the relations of 
master and servant in the “good old colony days.” The 259 
pages of text are thoroughly indexed. This volume may be pur- 
chased directly from the Clerk’s office of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, Court House, Boston, for one dollar. 


S. E. M. 


The latest volume of the Calendar of State Papers, Colon- 
ial Series, American and West Indies, covers the period July, 
1711, to June, 1712 (London: H. M. Stationery Office, price 
£1 10s.). The preface by the editor, Cecil Headlam, is a good 
guide to the volume. Documents on the Hill-Walker expedi- 
tion against Canada, Governor Dudley’s report on the defense 
of the western frontier, and minutes of the conference of co- 
lonial governors at New London, are the principal items of New 
England interest in this volume. 
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The Journals of the Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions from March, 1715 to October, 1718 (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, price £1 12s. 6d.), contain many details print- 
ed in extenso, on the difficulties that John Bridge, surveyor of 
woods, encountered in his endeavors to preserve mast trees for 
the Crown. The student of almost any phase of New England 
colonial history will be rewarded by consulting the elaborate 
indexes of these two series of the Calendars. 
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Hamiltonian Principles. By James Truslow Adams. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company: an Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 
lication. 1928. Pp. xix, 188. $2.00.) 

Jeffersonian Principles. By James Truslow Adams. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company: an Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 
lication. 1928. Pp. xx, 161. $2.00.) 

Mr. Adams has put the scholars and thoughtful public of 
America in his debt by bringing out these two little volumes of 
selections from the writings of Jefferson and Hamilton. He 
has accomplished his purpose of setting forth, through the origi- 
nal writings, the differing political and social philosophies of the 
two great antagonists. Both the selection and arrangement of 
materials are excellent. “The extracts gathered in this small vol- 
ume,” says the author, “are intended to illustrate the mind and 
not the life of Thomas Jefferson. They are not meant to be a 
footnote to history or to biography. The attempt has been made 
to select from Jefferson’s writings those passages which give ex- 
pression to his more general thoughts on politics, government, 
religion, education, and the art of living.” The value of each 
volume is augmented by a general essay of the editor summing 
up the points of view of the two men. The teacher will find 
these handy volumes invaluable. The general reader will find 
them both stimulating and rewarding. The political orator, 
whose history is too often a bit impressionistic, might read them 
with profit. 

R. H. G. 
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The Not-Quite Puritans. Some Genial Follies and Peculiar 
Frailties of Our Revered New England Ancestors. By 
Henry W. Lawrence. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1928. Pp. x, 228. $3.00.) 

From the more familiar and accessible sources Professor 
Lawrence has drawn evidence as tothe crimes, peccadilloes, vani- 
ties, and vices of the Puritans, or, more exactly, of residents of 
New England prior to 1800. The result will not interest the 
scholar and is likely to seem tame to anyone who has read much 
of Sewall or of Winthrop. “That the manner of presentation 
is far from solemn seems appropriate to the subject matter,” the 
author remarks, but some readers are sure to weary of his too 
labored striving for humorous effect, which rarely achieves any- 
thing beyond the reach of every journalistic manufacturer of 
“wise cracks.” Most readers, too, will wish that he had not es- 
sayed the difficult art of historical fiction in his chapter on a 
love affair of Cotton Mather. Yet the book is valuable in two 
respects—first, in its emphasis on the fact that the Puritans had 
faults like other men, and so cannot be regarded as bloodless ab- 
stractions; and, second, in its warning that the Puritan’s frail- 
ties tell but half of his story. There was a time when the Puri- 
tan had no vitality in history because he was always a saint; 
more recently he has been quite as effectively made lifeless by 
those portraits which display him as too uniformly evil. Pro- 
fessor Lawrence demonstrates that the Puritans were flesh and 
blood, and shows the absurdity of defining them as either saints 
or villains, inasmuch as they were first of all partakers of the 
common traits of human nature. 


K. B. M. 
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Ray P. Baker, who has written upon Canadian literature, 
is in charge of the newly organized courses in Arts, Science, 
and Business Administration in Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Exren Cuase, author of The Beginnings of the American 
Revolution, is a resident of Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Henry S. ComMacer is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago. At present he is teaching History in the Washington 
Square College of New York University. 


Georce R. Ex.iorr, Professor of English in Amherst Col- 
lege, is at present working on the subject of Religion and 
Emerson. 


Ho.uts Frencu, a resident of Boston, by profession an elec- 
trical engineer, is the author of the Walpole Society’s publica- 
tion, 4 List of Early American Silversmiths and Their Marks. 


O. W. Lona, Associate Professor of German at Williams, is 
making a study of the cultural work of early American scholars, 
of which Whitney is one of the most distinguished. 


Joun Pe t, formerly a student at Harvard College, is now 
a resident of New York. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Because of the death of William H. B. Dowse late last spring, 
the Editors of the New England Quarterly have withdrawn his 
name with regret from the list of Donors for 1929. 


Williamsburg, Virginia, is now being rebuilt as an eight- 
eenth-century town, under the supervision of William Graves 
Perry, a New England architect. During the Civil War books 
and documents were carried away from the College; at the 
request of the Librarian, the Editors of The New England 
Quarterly ask any one who knows of any such books or docu- 
ments to be so kind as to assist in having them returned. Docu- 
ments showing anything of the past conditions of the buildings 
at Williamsburg will be especially welcomed by the Librarian. 


A comprehensive Index to Volume I has been mailed to all 
subscribers with this issue. The Editors will be glad to supply 
the Index to applicants so long as copies are available. 


In the April issue of the Quarterly there will appear an un- 
published letter from Herman Melville to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, characteristic of its author. This letter illustrates the re- 
lations between the two men. 











